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To the Right Honourable 
JAMES STANLEY, 


Earl of Derby, Baron Stanley, 


Strange of Rucchyn and Mobun, 
Lord of Man and the Ifles ; Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Lan- 
caſter, and One of His Majeſty's 
moſt Honourable Privy-Council, 


My Lorn, 


| Opportur nity Of being 

n an Addreis to your Lord- 
iv who ſo much admire 
A 2 that 


WE A .2x 


a) 


— — 


% 


DEDICATION. 


that generous Creature, treat- 
ed of in the following Pages; a 
Creature which, for his Uſe- 
fulneſs to Mankind, deſerves 
the Care and Study of the 
moſt able Head, 


The following Remarks, 
my Lord, were occaſioned by 
the Publ:cation of a late Book, 
intitled, The Gentleman's Poc- 
ket-Ferrier, wrote by Captain 
Burdon; and as it is peculiar 
to greit Minds to approve of 
all laucable Attempts, ſo the 
loweſt Aſſiſtances to Know- 
jeuge cannot want the Favours 
ot the wileſt: On this Proſpect 
alone the following Work pre- 
ſumes upon your Lordſhip's 

Patronage 


DEDICATION. 


Patronage and Encourage- 
ment. 


I am not, my Lord, al- 
together a Stranger to the 
uſual Air of Addreſſes of this 
Kind ; but the Family of the 
Stanleys, and their glorious 
Atchievements in Defence of 
their King and Country, in 
the moſt troubleſome Times, 
are fo well known from the 
ancient Annals of this Iſle, 
that they require a much abler 
Pen than mine to {ound their 


Praile. 


As it 1s therefore my Un- 
happineſs not to be acquaint- 
ed with one of your Lord- 
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known, I need not ſpend much 
Time on that Particular, but pro- 
ceed to tell the Reader, that the following 
Remarks were not 1 together haſtily, 
but are experimentally true. | 
A great many Books have been wrote in 
Relation to Farriery, of which, I think, 
Gibſon's is one of the beſt, but his Rules are 
too tedious for the Pocket; therefore ſuch a 
Book as this is neceſſary on a Journey, in 
order to refer to it as Occaſion requires; 
it contains as much as is known by any of 
our common Farriers ; for I am ſorry to ſay 
it, I have not heard a Farrier who could give 
the Rationale of any one Diſtemper ; but, on 
the contrary, they adminiſter the moſt out 
of the Way Medicines poſhble to be imagined 
in almoſt all Diſeaſes ; therefore this uſeful 
and generous Creature is liable to great Ha- 
zards of Life both from the Owner and 
Farrier, No one oo doubt but that more 
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\ S the general Uſe of Horſes is ſo well 
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Skill is required in coming at the Knowledge 


of a Horſe's Diſtemper than a Man's; for 
the firſt cannot give any Anſwers, but his 
Diſorders muſt be found out by Geſtures and 
Motions of his Head. As for Markham, de 
Gray, Blundevil, Solleyſel, and others, they 
are Blunderers in Farriery, and have no other 
Notion of Medicines, but as if they worked 
by a Sort of Magick ; whereas 'tis firſt ne- 


ceſſary to be thoroughly acquainted with the 


Frame and Structure of every the minuteſt 
Part of a Horſe's Body, then to underſtand 
the Force and Operation of Medicine, or 
why this or that Drug produces ſuch an Ef- 


fect; without this, I fay, I pronounce them 


no Farriers, but meer Blunderers, who pre- 
ſcribe Habnab at Random ; and I have often 
been very ſorry for the poor Creature under 
their Management, who, had he half as 
much Reaſon as Strength, would not ſuffer 
himſelf to be ſo uſed. There is certainly 
greater Room for Improvement in Farriery 
than any other Art, by Reaſon few or no 


ingenious Men have treated that Subject as 


it required, but have rather choſe to copy 
after the old Authors, who, when they could 
not diſcover the Diſtemper, were forced to 
blame the Air as being malignant, or fly to 
their occult Qualities and puzzle Truth with 
learned Obſcurity, 


Capt. 


Capt. Bu RDO N's 


PREFACE. 
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FAR RI ER as uſeful a Trade 
as any other in His Majeſty's Do- 
minions : We commonly call bim 

Dector, becauſe be profeſſes Phyſick and 
Surgery among Horſes, and ſome are good 
ſenſible Men; but People, who are able 
to give their Sons Learning, ſeldom bind 
thei to that Trade; ſo that Farriers are 
obliged to take ſuch Apprentices as they 
can get, without Regard to their Educa- 
tan, 
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Capt. Box Dox's Preface. 


ben an Appren ice has ſerved out his 
Time, a few Rece pts, the ſame that for 
Time out cf Mind have been ſecretly band- 
ed down from Maſter to Man, (without 
any Variation or Amendment) ſet him up; 
and, fully contented, he ſeeks to know no 
more : Thus many are illiterate, and ſome 
totally incapable of Improvement. I have 
great Compaſſion for that noble and ſer- 
viceable Creature a Horſe, wh:n I con- 
fider how precarious his Life is in the 
Hands of ſuch Men. 


The Deſign therefore of this little Trea- 
tiſe is to inform Gentlemen, 


Firſt, What Methods are beſt to be 
aſed if their Horſes fall lame. 


Secondly, What Medicines are proper 
to give them when ſick, 


Thirdly, How to direct the manual 
Operations, and eſcape the Impoſitions of 
ignorant Men. 


A Horſe (who neither drinks ſtrong Li- 
quors nor eats Fleſh- Meat naturally) does 
not 
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Capt. Bux pox's Preface. 


not ſtand in Need (like human Bodies) 
of many Medicines, therefore the few that 
are neceſſary will be the eaſier underſtood : 
And Gentlemen, by the Help of this Trea- 
tiſe, will be able to prevent a Groom or 
Farrier's too often miſtaking one Diſt 

for another, and ſuffer eſs in their 
Stables. 


But the Farriers, Coachmen, and 
Grooms, united, ſay, how ſhould Gentle- 
men underſtand Horſes, fince tis not their 
Bufineſs ? It is not indeed Gentlemens Bu- 
fineſs to Shoe, Drive, or Clean Horſes 
thoſe will and ought to be for ever the 
Provinces of Farriers, Coachmen, and 
Grooms ; but it is every Centleman's Con- 
cern to underſtand all the reſt, and many 
do, much better than any of the former, 
by the Advantage they have above the Vul- 
gar in Learning and Parts ; witneſs the 
famous Duke of Newcaſtle, Sir William 
Hope“ Tranſlation of Monſ. Solleyſel, 
Mr. Snape, Mr. Gibſon, and others, 
who prove, by their Works, that Gentle- 
men are very capable of underſtanding 
Horſes, and that the Study thereof is not 
unworthy the higheſt Rank of Men. 
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Capt. Buzpon's Preface. 


Virgil (one of the greateſt Genius 
of his Time) underſtood the Breeding 6 
Horſes perfectiy; bis third Georgic may 
ſerve to fſhew ſome of his Skill in th 
Choice and Management of this Creature: 
He gained the Acquaintance of the Maſter 
of the Horſe to Octavius, and cured 4 
great many Diſeaſes of Horſes by Method; 
they had never beard of ;, and this wi 
bis Introduction to the Acquaintance an 


Friendſhip of the Emperor and all tht 
great Men of his Age in Rome. 


Sure it can be no Reflection on any Gen- 
tleman now to apply himſelf to the Know- 
ledge of the Diſeaſes and Cures of the mij 
valuable Beaſt of the Creation; eſpecial 
if be bas the Honour to ſerve bis Country, 
either in the Horſe or Dragoons. 


It may be objected to this Treatiſe (by 
#hoſe whom it expoſes) that the Receipts 


are few, naked, and cheap, with only ant 


Sort of Por'ltice through ihe Whole. 


To which I anſwer, 


It is contrived ſo on Purpoſe to prevent 
Trouble, and to ſave Time and Charges 
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Capt. Buxpon's Preface. 
by pointing out the beſt Remedies at firſt, 


mins ſuch as are eafi'ſt to be bad, and make 


my I the ſpeedieſt Cures; and alſo to avoid ſur- 
Cn ſe ting your Horſe with a Load of Drugs; 
in the baving. from near thirty Years Study and 
ature: Practice, found exp rimentally, that a 
_— few (rightly choſn) are not only ſafeſt, 
ered 4 


but cure the Diſtemper ſooner. But I 


ethods muſt beg of the Reader to obſerve, I am 
5 Wall rot in this tre:ting of chronical Diſecſes ; 
5 py and as for th» Pcultice, if it perf. rms (as 


I am ſure it will, what is expected from 
it, thoſe who cavil at it may take their 
Objeion back again, and make the maſt 
y Gen- of 1 ft. 


* There is no Part of the World, where 
Horſes are more beloved, and more ſe- 
verel» handled, than in theſe Kingdoms ; 
we have therefore the g eateſ need of 
Skilful Farriers : I may inſtance in the 
Care our Colonels take in the Choice of ene 
fer each Troop, well knowing the Treuble 
uy or 14 Charge that attend the Cure of Di- 
. Rempers, and accidental Lameneſſes, even 

among ſeaſoned Horſes, as well as thoſ? 
which unavoidably befal the young Horſes 
way of a new raiſed Regiment. 
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Capt. Bux den's Preface. 


But it is not every Man's Lot 10 be 
zorn with a Genius capable of underſtand- 
ing what a Horſe's Diſtemper is, and what 
Phyſick is proper for bin, the" it is what 
Jo many profeſs. 


And what till makes that Knowledge 
the more difficult to be ob ained, is the 
Want of Speech in the Patient to inform 
you where bis Pain and Grief lies. 


It muſt therefore depend entirely upon 
Obſervation and Practice: On the Strength 
of which, and at ibe Kequeſt of a few 
Friends, I bave compoſed this ſhort Trea- 
tiſe, with Notes in the Margin, calcula- 
ted for a Geutleman's Pocket, ſuppoſing 
him on a Journey, | 
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G ENT LE MA N's 
Pocket-Farrier. 


F you meet with a Horſe Choice of 


<>. ' 


Fo you like, and have a Defire à Horie. 
K to buy him, don't fall in 
Love with him before you 
ride him; becauſe he may 
ſtart and ſtumble, tho' very handſome 
to look upon. 
Examine ſtrit y four Things, 
Teeth, Eyes, Legs, and Wind. 

Every Author extant has inſtructed To know 
you how to know a Horſe's Age by the his Age. 
Mark in his Mouth,; but not one in 
five hundred (a Dealer excepted) can 
retain it in his Mind. Thercfore, with 
your Finger and Thumb raiſe his 
upper Lip, and, if his (4) Teeth ſhut Teeth, 
cloſe, 


REMARKS. 


(a) Theſe are not always certain Signs of the 
Age of a Horſe, for the Teeth are generally 
long or ſhort, according to the Paſture he goes 

| B 2 upon. 
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Eyes, 


The Pocket- Farrier, 


cloſe, he is young; but if they point 
forward, and the upper and under 
Edges do not meet even, he is old: 
And the longer his Teeth are (the 
Gums being dry and ſhrunk from them, 


looking yellow and ruſty) the older 
he is. 


(5) If his Eyes are lively and clear, 


and 
REMARKS. 

upon. For Example, If he goes on a Salt-marſh 
or Paſture, where the Graſs is ſhort; I have of- 
ten ſeen the Mark in the Teeth wanting at five 
Years of Age: On the contrary, if he comes at 
his Food without much Trouble, his Teeth will 
be longer; and if the Graſs be coarſe, as ling, 
or bent, they will incline to a yellow Colour: 
therefore the ſureſt Way to know a Horſe's Age, 
is to examine his Tuſh, and if the ſame be ſharp- 
pointed and grooved (or hollowiſh on the In- 
fide) he cannot be judged above ſeven Years old. 
Mares have no Tuſhes, ſo*that it is harder to 
know their Age; but if the Roof of the Mouth 
be fleſhy and almoſt as proud as the Teeth, ſhe is 
omg: Jockeys, or cunning Dealers in Horſes, 
ave dexterous Ways at Burning Holes in the 
Teeth to make them appear young, but a dif- 


cerning Eye will ſoon diſcover the Cheat. 


(4) This Deſcription of a Horſe's Eyes gene- 
zally proves good, but a more certain Method to 
know the Goodneſs of a Horſe's Eyes, is (tho' 
contrary. to the Opinion of moit Farriers and 
Dealers in Horſes) to lead him into the Sunſhine, 
and by this Help you will eafily perceive * 
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with Remarks, &c. 


and you can fee to the Bottom, and the 
Image of your Face is reflected from 
thence, and not from the Surface of the 
Eye, they are good; but if muddy, 
cloudy, or coal-black, they are bad. 

(c) If 


REMARKS. 


ther the Cornea or Horny Coat (which is the 
outermoſt Part of the Eye) be tranſparent and 
free from Diſorder ; you may alſo obſerve & he- 
ther the other Parts within the Globe of the Eye 
be good, but particularly the Cryſtalline Hu- 
mour, which 13 de very tranſparent. This 
Part is of the eſt Conſiſtence of any in the 
Eye, and is ſubject to Cataracts in Brutes as well 
as human Bodies. I have couched a Cataract. 
upon the Cryſtalline Humour of a Horſe's Eye 
with Sncceſs : As to the Parts within the Eye, 
viz. the Aqueous Humour which is the thinneſt, 
the Cryſtalline Humour or a firm Conſiſtence, as 
I faid before; the Vitreous Gfaſſy Humour which 
is next behind the Cryſtalline, and leſs firm; 
I fay, all theſe, which is as much as will be ne- 

„may eafily be learned by diſſecting the 
Eye of a Caff leifurely with a fmall Penknife, for 
the Aqueous Humour will firſt flow out, but you 


will find the Cryſtalline and Vitreous Humours 


retain their Figure and Confiſtence. Few People 
look farther than the Out-fide of a Horſe's Eye, 
bot I can affure them there are a great many 
more Diſorders incident to the Parts within than. 
upon the Out fide, which woald be too tedious. 
for me to mention here: The Colour of 4 Horſe 
makes no Alterations 77 good or bad Eyes. 
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Wind. 


The Poctet-Farrier, 


(c) If his Knees are not broke, nor 
ſtand bending and trembling forward, 
(which is called Knuckling) his Legs 
may be good ; but if he ſteps ſhort, 


and digs his Toes in the Ground, be- 


ware of a Founder, or at leaſt a con- 
tracted Back Sinew. 

(d) If his Flanks beat even and ſlow, 
his Wind may be good ; but if they 
heave double and irregular, or (while 
he ſtands in the Stable) blows at the 
Noſtrils as if he had juſt been galloping, 
they are Signs of a Broken Wind. 

How 


REMARKS. 
(c) If the Hoof be pretty flat and not curled, 


you need not fear a Founder, and 2s to a con- 
tracted Sinew there can be no ſuch Thing, but by 
the Application of a Cautery or ſearing Iron, or 
by applying bliſtering Charges, both which leave 
« Mark eaſily enough diſcoverable, but the Si- 
news are oftener relaxed than contracted, which 
may occaſion the Trembling mentioned. 


4) Several Things may be given to a Horſe 
which will make him breathe ly and 
well upon an empty Stomach in the Stable. For 
Example, a Quart of New Milk warm from the 
Cow will do it for an Hour or two; but the 
ſureſt Way is to give him a good bruſhing Gallop, 
then it is ten to one he will cough and wheeze 
very much, and no Medicine can prevent his ſo 
doing if his Wind be broken or even touched. 
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with Remarks, &c. 5 


How to cure broken Wind, if ap- 
plied when firſt diſcovered : A Quarter 
of a Pound of common Tar, the like 
Quantity of Honey: Beat them well 
together; then difioive them in a Quart 
of new Milk; let the Horle faſt two 
Hours before you give this Drench; 
walk him an Hour after, and let him 
faſt two Hours; give this Dreach 
every ſecond Day with warm Meat and 
Drink. | 

(e) A Horſe with thick Shoulders, A draught 
and a broad Cheſt laden with Fleſh, Horſe. 
hanging too forward, and heavily pro- 
jectiug over his Knees and Feet, is fit- 
ter for a Collar than a Saddle. 

A Horſe with thin Shoulders A Saddle 
and a flat Cheſt, whoſe Fore- feet ſtand Horſe. 
boldly forward and even, his. Neck ri- 
ſing ſemicircular from the Points of 
thoſe thin Shoulders. to his Head, may 

juſtly 


REMARKS. 
e A very juſt Obſervation. 


Cf) This is a pee Deſcription ; but moſt 
Hides in the Hands of Farmers are drawn while 
they are young, which makes them move hea- 


vily ; therefore chuſe a Horſe that has never 
drawn,.if you deſire a nimble-footed one. 
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The Pocket-Farrier, 
juſtly be ſaid to have a light Forehand, 
and is fitter for a Saddle than a Collar. 


Next enquire into four other Things 

Biting, Kicking, Stopping, Starting. 

A Horſe may be found, tho” guilty 
of all four, which a Man can hard 
diſcover by barely looking on him ; ſo 
I refer you to his Keepcr. | 

When you are buying, it is com- 
mon for the Owner to ſay in Praiſe of 
his Horfe, that he hath neither Splint, 
Sptvin, nor Windgall. 

That you may not be impoſed upon, 
thoſe three are thus deſcribed. 

The Sptint is a fixed callous Ex- 
creſcence or hard Knob, growing upon 
the Flat of the In or Ourfide (and ſome- 
times bath) of the Shank-bone, a little 
under, and not far from the Knee, and 
may be feen or felt. 


Fo take it off, ſhave the Part, and 


beat it with a Stick; prick it with a 
Nail in a flat Stick, clap on a bliſter- 
ing Plaiſter as ſtrong as you can make 
it; let it lie on three Days; then take 
it off, and rub the Place with half a 
Drachm of the Oil of Origany, and as 
much Oil of Vitriol mixed 3 * 


with Remarks, &c. 7 


firſt does not do, rub it a ſecond Time 
with the Oils; if you find any Remains 
of the Splint, apply a ſecond bliſtering 
Plaiſter for 24 Hours z walk him mo- 
derately to prevent any Swelling or 
Excreſcence —— ſettling. 
The (g) Spavin is of the ſame Na- Spavins 
ture, and appears in the like Manner 
on the Shank- bone behind, not far be- 
low the Hough. 
To take it off, beat the Bone with a 
bleeding Stick, and rub it, then anoint 
it with the Oil of Origanum, tie a wet 
Cloth about it, and with a hot Brick 
ſoak in the Oil till it be dry. 
The Windgalls are ſeveral little Swel- Windgall. 
lings juſt above the Fetlock- joints of * 
8 the 
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REMARKS. 


(g) He means, (I ſuppoſe) the Inſtep-Bone, 
for there are no Shank-Bones in a Horſe's hinder 
Leg; there are not many young Horſes but have 
more or leſs Splints, and they will occafion Lame- 
neſs while they are coming upon the Bone, but, 
aſter they are grown to the Firmneſs of a Bone, 
they do not lame a Horſe, nor is ſuch a Horſe 
worſe for Uſe, tho' a Chapman will refuſe him 
for the Eye-Sore. I do not take either the Splint, 
Spavin, or Ring-Bone, to be hereditary, but ra- 
ther accidental, and my Obſervations have in- 
formed me, that thoſe Stallions may get as many 
und Colts as any in the Univerſe. 


* 0 — 
— ” 4 - 


the four Legs: They ſeem (in feeling) 
to be full of Wind or Jelly, but they 
never lame a Horſe ; the Splint and 
Spavin always do: They all three pro- 
ceed from one and the ſame Cauſe, 
which is hard riding, travelling too 
long a Journey in one Day, or carrying 
too great a Weight when young. In 
ſome Colts the Splint and Spavin are 
thought hereditary. 
Try be- If you go to buy of one that knows 
ſore you you, it is not unreaſonable to deſire to 
buy. ride him for an Hour before the Agree- 
ment be cloſed, to try if his Goings 
pleaſe you, or whether he ſtumbles or 
ſtarts; if refuſed, then the Owner had 
rather be paid before you diſcover his 
Horſe's Faults ; but if it is granted, 
mount him at the Stable-door where 
he ſtands; let him neither feel your 
Spurs, nor fee your Whip : Keep your- 
ſelf in a profound Calm in mounting ; 
and, when you are ſeated, go gently off 
with a looſe Rein, which will make 
To diſ- him careleſs, and, (if he is a (H) Stum- 


cover 2A 


bler) 
maker. 
663 REMARKS. 


() This is not always a certain Sign of a 
ſtumbling Horſe, for if you mount a young Horſe 
ef Spirit (which bath not been much in uſe) and 

give 
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bler) he will diſcover himſelf in a very 
little Way. 

The beſt Horſe may ſtumble, but if 
he ſprings out when he ſtumbles, as 
if he feared your Whip and Spur, you 
may juſtly ſuſpect him to be an old 
Offender. A Man ſhould never ftrike 
a Horſe for ſtumbling or ſtarting : I 
confeſs the Provocation is great, but 
the Fright of Correftion makes him 
worſe. | 

Whenever you intend to travel, hunt, Setting 
or only ride out for the Air, let your out. 
Horſe's Feet be examined one, two, or 
three Days, or ſome convenient Time 
before you ſet out, to ſee that his Shoes Shoes faſt. 
are all faſt, and ſet eaſy on his Feet, for 
on that depends the Pleaſure and Safety 
of your Journey. 

If he cuts either before or behind, Cutung. 
look that his Shoes ſtand not out with 

an 


REMARKS. 


give him the Rein, he is generally careleſs and 
fares about him, not in the leaſt minding his 
Feet, ſo that he often ſtumbles if you ride him 
in rough Roads; and yet if upon the Bit he move 
umbly, and divide his Legs true and lineable, 
he may become a very Saddle-Horſe, when 
oroughly broke to the Road. 
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Interfer- 


ing 


Lame. 


ſelves, the beſt of all; boil them tender, 


in this Caſe, and will ſoften the Hoof more. 


The Pocket- Farrier, 
an Edge beyond the Hoof, and feel that I his H 
the Clinches lie cloſe; but if Cutting ſoon 
procceds from Interfer.ng, (that is, ¶ trice) 


croſſing his Legs in his Trot) then it If 
is a natural Infirmity, and can only be 
a little helped by Care. If 


If (as he ſtands in the Stable} you ob- I the < 
ſerve him to point one Foot forwarder kaife 
than the other, either before or behind, Meli! 


ſeeming to bear no Weight on it, you t 
may reaſonably conclude he is not eaſy : 0. 


If the Shoe is the Cauſe, the Farrier can I hic 
remove it preſently ; but if the Foot is «HS 
wit 


hot, (hurt by ſome unknown Accident) Wl 
make a( i) Poultice of any ſort of Greens, Foot 


ſuch as Lettice, Cabbage, Mallow- R. 


leaves, Turnip-tops, or Turnips them- will 


ſquceſe the Water out, chop them in 


2 wooden Bowl, with two or three 


Ounces of Hog's-Lard or Butter: Put (4) 
this Poultice isto a Cloth, and tie his kar e 
Foot in it all Night as hot as you can. 

In the Morning when the Farrier work 


comes to take off his Shoe, he will find pet t 
his arri. 
little 


REMARKS. 


(5) One Quart of ſcalded Bran, with four 
Ounces of Hog's Lard mixed well, is full as well 
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his Hoof cut ſoft and eaſy, ſo that hewill 
ſoon diſcover (in parting with his But- 
trice) whether he is prick'd or bruis'd. 
If bruis'd only, the next Poultice Bruis'd, 
will cure him. 
If prick'd, or otherwiſe wounded to Prick d. 
the Quick, open the Hole with a Pen- 
knife, and drop a little D:achyion or 
Melilot thro* a Pair of warm Tongs 


into the Hole to ſuck out the Gravel, Gravell'd. 


(t) (but the Horſe Ointment is beſt, 
which I ſhall mention by and by:) co- 


ver it cloſe with dry Tow, faſtened in The Cure. 


with a Couple of Splints, and put his 
Foot (as before) in a hot Poultice. 


Repeat this till he is well, 


which 


will be in tro Nights, if you have not 


happens to 
work upwar 


been too free with your Penknite. 


REMARKS. 

(% An Horſe's Hoof may be compared to an 
Ear of Barley, which is mooth one Way and 
rough the other; therefore when any Gravel 
et into the Hoof, it will always 


But 


$ towards the Cronet, unleſs you 


C 


get the Wound ſearched to the Bottom with a 
Farrier's Drawing-Knife; when this is done, a 
little common Turpentine and lopey warm upon 
Tow is the beſt Application; bat you ought to 
keep the Foot dry a few Days, and covered with 
any ſoſtying Poultice, wit. 


*->»*5-Lard or freſh 
Butter mixed well along w. 
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12 The Pocket. Farrier, | 


A Caution But let not the Farrier put flaming 
againſtthe Turpentine to it, which will cloſe the 
arricr. - 

Hole before the Gravel is drawn out, 
and then ic muſt work out at the Cro- 
net above, and may require ſix Months 

Time to cure. NE ON Tony 
Lame in (7) If your Horſe is lame with a 
the Heel Hole in his Heel, or any Part of his 
or Hoof. | Hoof, 

REMARKS. 


(/) All Applications of greaſy Medicines are 
contrary to Practice, by reaſon they occaſion 
fungous or proud Fleſh ; therefore Wound 
is only to be kept clean and dreſſed with ſuch 
Oin:ments as are made of Turpentine warmed 
a little, and mixed with Yolks of Eggs and Ho- 
ney ; the Horſe Ointment hereafter preſcribed is 
an excellent Application. 

The beſt Method is to get out the Gravel with 
as little Loſs of Subſtance to the Hoof as poſſible; 
when this is done, Reſt, and the aforeſaid Oint - 
ment, never can fail of a Cure for Gravelling or 
an Over-reach ; but if you reſolve to travel whilſt 
your Horſe is lame, it will be very hard to keep 
out Gravel from the Wound, and this will al- 
ways work upwards (by reaſon of the Make of 
the Horſe's Hoof, as I Cid before) and often oc- 
caſions quitter Bones and falſe Quarters. As to 
running a hot Nail into the Wound, it often does 
more Harm than Good ; indeed if all the Gravel 
be ſcraped out of the Wound, the applying a red 
hot Nail burns and hardens the Hoof, ſo that 

rhaps no more Gravel gets about the burnt 
Part ; bur if there happens any Gravel remainin 
above, or to get there on travelling, very b 
Symptoms will enſue, which will require ſome 
Months to cure, 


with Remarks, &c. 13 


Hoof, be it ever ſo deep, occaſion'd: RE 
by an Over-reach of his Hind-foot, or „ 
a Tread of another Horſe, though 3% IN 
Gravel be in it; put his Foot in the he Cure. n 
aforeſaid Poultice, and repeat it Morn- 
ings and Evenings *till 'tis well; for 
it will ſuck it out, fill it again with 
ſound Fleſh, and make the Roof grow 
over it much ſooner than any other 
Method or Medicine whatſoever. 

The Farrier's Practice is to put Cau- 
ſticks into ſuch Holes, (a Compolition 
of Mercury, Lime, Vitriol, and the 
like) to burn *em, and to cut a Quarter 
of the Hoof away, to come at the Bot- 
tom, (as they ſay) which requires about 
ſix Months to make good again; but 
oftneſt ends (if not always) in an un- 
ſound club Foot. 8 

All Cuts, Treads, and Bruiſes, are reads. 
cured by this Poultice ; not only ſoon- & Brvuilzs 
eſt and ſafeſt, but without leaving any cured. 
Mark, as if nothing had happened, 


(m) The Horſe Ointment. 
Into a clean Pipkin, (that holds about 


REMARKS. 

(m) This is a very good Ointment ; but no- 
thing of Lard and Greaſe ſhould come into the 
Compoſition, for the Reaſons before cited ; there-- 
fore add more Honey inſtead of Hog's-Lard. 

C 2. 


A Caution 
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The Pocket- Fai rier, 


a. Quart) put the Bigneſs of a Pullet's 
Egg of yellow Roſin; when it is melt- 
ed over a middling Fire, add the ſame 
Quantity of Bees wax: When that is 
melted, put in half a Pound of Hog's- 
Lard ; when it is diffolved, put in two 
Ounces of Honey; when chat i is diſſol- 
ved, put in half a Pound o common 
Turpentine; keep it gently boiling, 
ſtirring it with a Stick all the Time; 
when the Turpentine is diſſolved, put 
in two Ounces of Verdegreaſe finely 
owder'd ; but, before you put in the 
erdegreaſe, you muſt take off tlie 
Pipkin, (elſe it will rife into the Fire in 
a Moment) ſct it on again, and give it 
two or three Wambles, and ſtrain 1: 
through a coarſe Sieve into a clean Vel- 
{c} for Uſe, and throw the Dregs away. 
This is an extraordinary O.ntment fo: 
a Wound or Bruiſe in Fleſh or Hoot, 
broken Knees, gaul'd Backs, Bites, 
crack'd Heels, Mallenders, or, when 
you peld a Horſe, to heal and keep the 
Flies away z nothing takes Fire out of 
a Burn or Scald in human Fleſh ſo ſoon; 
I have had perſonal Ex _ciiznce of it, | 
had it out of Pegrey ; but finding 1: 
apt to hcal a Wound at the Top, 'be- 
ſore 


— 


C 


[t 


with Remarks, &c. 
fore the Bottom was ſound, I improved 
it by adding in Ounce of Verdegreaſe. 


Before you mount, look round your Directions 
Horſe to ſee if his Bridle, Curb, Saddle, formount-- 


and Girts, are all fitted in their proper 8. 
Places. Always accuſtom your Horſe 

to ſtand firm and without Motion till 
you are fixed in your Seat, and your 
Cloaths adjuſted, | 


When you would have him go, teach Direction: 


him to move by preſſing cloſe your for Going. 


Knees, or ſpeaking to him, without 
uſing Whip or Spur, for a Horſe will 
learn any Thing; and a good Quality 
may as ſoon be taught as an ill one. 

Moſt Men whip and f,-ur a Horſe to Correc- 
make him go faſter before they bid tion ill- 
him; but that is cruel Treatment to timed. 
beat a generous Creature before you 
have ſignified your Mind to him, (by 
ſome Token which he may be taught 
to underſtand) who would obey you 
if he knew your Pleaſure ; *tis Time, 
enough to correct him when he refuſes, tion well 
or reſiſts you. Don't haul his Head timed. 
about with too tight a Rein, it deadens 
his Mouth; beſides, he will carry you 
later, and take better Care of his Steps 
with an eaſy Hand than a heavy one; An eg - 

C 3- much Rein. 
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ride. 


Swell'd or 
crack d 


Heels. 


The Pecket-Farrier, 


much depends on the Quietneſs of the 
Bridle-hand ; keep your Elbows ſtea- 
dy, and you cannot hurt his Mouth, 
Again, Nothing diſcovers a bad Horſe- 
man (even at a Diſtance) ſo much as 
throwing his Legs and Arms about; 
*ris eaſieſt to the Horſe and Rider, and 
he can carry you farther by ten Miles 
a Day, when you ſit ſteady upon him 
as if you were a Part of himſelt ; every 


Learn to Gentleman ſhould learn a little to ride, 


tho? it were but half a Score Times, for 
whatever he acquires by this will never 
depart from him ; a Boy, who can once 


ſwim, never forgets it when a Man. 


(n) If (upon Travel) your Horſe's 
Legs and Hecls iwell and crack, and 
become ſtiff and ſore, ſo that he can 


REMARKS. 


hardly 


() When any thing of a Poultice is tied 
upon a Horſe's Heel, it being uncommon to him, 
hinders him from lying down, which would do 
more Diſſervice upon a Journey than perhaps theſe 
Turnip Poultices can do him good; nor will Hs 
Heels cure till he find the Benefit of lying down, 
or be turned out to Graſs ; which laſt will effect 
it ſooner than any thing elſe; but on a Journey 


his Legs may be well w 
warm, and with two old Stockin 
of the Liquor foment his Heels 


d with old Urine pretty 
s ſqueezed out 


r a Quarter of 


an Hour, but firſt cut away the Hair very cloſe; 


after 


"— 
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hardly be got out of the Stable in the 
Morning, and perhaps did not lic down 
all Night; travel on, but walk him for 
the firſt Mile or two very gently, till 
the Swellings fall and he begins to feel 
his Legs. 


When you «nd the Day's Journey, Directions 


waſh his ſore Legs with warm Water, 
and a great deal of Soap; then pre- 
pare the foregoi g Poultice, as directed 
in Page 10, and tie it on hot as ſoon 
as it can be go: ready, letting it ſtay 


on all Night. Feed him as uſual, and The Cure 


offer 
REMARKS. 


after this is done, anoint his Heels well with the 
following Ointment warm: 1ake ten Hens Eggs, 
boil them very hard, put them in cold Water, 
when cold, ſeparate the Volks from the Whites, 
put all the Yolks into a Frying-pan, bruiſe them 
with a Spoon-Mouth over the Fire till they turn 
black, and vield a fetid Oil, which decant off, 
and mix with it (whilit warm) two Ounces of 
Honey, and two Ounces of Ceruſe or White 
Lead in Powder, and keep for Uſe; do tnis 
every Night; the Oil of Eggs made as above, 
exceeds every Thing which can be applied for 
the Cure of a Burn or Scald in a human Body, 
if anointed upon the Part ſoon after the Acci- 
dent, and applied for an Hour by Times with a 
Feather: It ſhould be heated into a Horſe's Heels 
with a hot Fire-Shovel, and no Greaſe ſhould be 
uſed except Elbow Greaſe, which is half the 
Cure. 1 = 7 , 
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A Ball. 


The Pocket- Farrier,, 


offer him warm Water in the Houſe. 
About Eight or Nine o'Clock (that is 
three or four Hours after he is put up 
for all Night and fed) give him 


(o) Half an Ounce of Ethiops Mineral, 
Ditto of Balſ:m of Sulphur Terrib. 
Ditto of Diapente or powder'd Anni- 
ſeeds mixed and made. into a Ball with 
Honey or Treacle. You may give a 
Pint of warm Ale after it. 


Don't ſtir him out of the Stable on 
any Account whatever, till you mount 
him the next Morning for yur Jour- 
ney, and give him a Draught of warm 
Water in the Stable before you ſet out, 
(that being proper on Account of the 
Ball.) When you are on the Road, he 
may drink cold Water as uſual. 

The next Night omir the Ball, but 
continue the Poultice, 

The third Night give the ſecond Ball. 

The fifth Night give the third Ball, 
and ſtill continue the Poultice till his 


ES Heels 
REMARKS. 

(e) I do not approve of this Medicine while 
on a Journey, becauſe it may take a, Horſe off 
his Feeding; if you give him a Ball, let it be 
the _ of a Pullet's of truly prepared 
Cordial Ball, which I ſhall hereafter ſet down. - 


with Remarks, &c. 19 


Hee's are well : But if you can get no 
Sort of Poulticing, then meltHog's-lard, 
Butter, or Ki:chcn-greaſe (p) in a Sauce- A 
pan, and with a Rabbit's Foot, or a : 
Rag, greaſe his Heels with it vcry hot. 
A Day or two after take a Pint of 
Blood from his Neck. 
If he's a young Horſe, and the Di- 
ſtemper new, you will hear no more 
on't; but if he's old, and hath had it 
a long Time on him, *twill require fur- 
ther Repetition. 
N. B. During this Operation, you 
muſt not gallop on the Road, but ride 
moderate'y, for Sweating will retard 
the Cure. You muſt alſo conſider, that 
wet Weather and wet Roads are by no 
Means proper for this Regimen. 
(2) The Mallander is a Crack in the Nallan- 
Bend of the Knee; it ouzes a ſharp Hu- der. 
mour 
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REMARKS. 

(p) As Kitchen Stuff, &c. is always Salt, 
which is dogbtleſs very bad in all ſuch Caſes, 
ſo of Courſe I cannot recommend it. Neither 
ſhould Bleeding be uſed if you are obliged to 
travel] your Horſe, 

(7) For this I recommend the following Oint- 
ment to be uſed Morning and Evening: Take 
Flanders Oil of Bays, four Ounces ; Quickiilver 
half an Ounce ; Sugar of Lead, three Drachms, 
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20 The Pocket-Farrier, 


mour like that at the Heels or Fruſh; 
a Horſe dares not ſtep out for Fear of , 
tearing it wider; *tis fo painful it takes 57 f 
away his Belly; it makes him ſtep ſhort, 


twill da 
71 hurt 


and ſtumble much. * 
TheCure. The fame Method, Medicine, Grea- Night; 
ſing and Poultieing (which you ufed for * 

ſwell'd or crack'd Heels) will cure it. 4 th 
Sellender. The Sellender is a Crack in the Bend of Num o 
The Cure. the Hough, and muſt be cured with the Nah h. 
ſame Things, and after the ſame Manner. 1 

Sore Back (7) If the Saddle bruiſes his Back, and (01 
makes it ſwell, a y Diſh-clout laid I let 5 

The Cure. on hot, and a Cloth or Rag over it, Nue W. 
bound on a Quarter of an Hour, (with a Not tal 
Surcingle) and repeat it once or twice, Ni: B 

will ſink it flat. If 'tis Night, waſh it er. an 

with a little Water and Salt only: But Ninaſel 


you muſt have the Saddle alter*d, that 
it preſs not upon the tender Part, for a 
fecand Bruiſe will be worſe than the firſt. 
If his Furniture does not fit and fit eaſy, 

'twill 


oad 
chile 
leadet 
O Ol 


REMARKS. 
mix well and keep for Uſe. If this fail, take 
Flanders Oil of Bays, two Ounces; Sublimate 
Mercury powder'd, two Drachms ; mix well, and vould 
anoint the Mallander for fix Nights. db) 


(r) Although altering the Saddle is the only here 
Cure ; yet the hot Diſhclout will very much help (e) 
to diſſipate or diſſolve the Tumour. 
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twill damp him; but, if nothing wound 
xr hurt him, he will travel with Cou- 


SS 


a 
57 Ever make it a ſtanding Rule Advice for 
o water on the Way before you arrive Watering. 
z: the Baiting place, be it Noon or 
Night; if there's no Water by the 
Vay, do not (when once you have en- 
r' d the Stable) ſuffer any Man to lead 
im out to a River or Horſepond, to 
raſh his Legs or drink, but give him 
arm Water in the Houſe. 

() If you ride moderately, you ought Moderate 
0 let your Horſe drink at any Time on Riding. 
he Way. You may truſt him, he will 
ot take harm, but always refreſh him- 
elf : But if he has been long without Wa- 
er, and is hot, he will then over-drink 
bimſelf, and it may ſpoil him, becauſe a 

oad of cold Water, greedily ſwallow'd 
chile he's hot, will certainly chill and 
leaden the Tone of the Stomach ; but 
o or three Go-down's are really neceſ- 


ſary 
REMARKS. 

This is a good Obſervation ; but if you 
Wh hinder your Horſe from Greaſe o: Cracks 
n his Heels, —4 waſh his Legs and Fetlocks 
in warm Urine ſoon 28 arrive at the Inn 
vhere you intend to ſtay all Night. 


(t) A very juſt Obſervation, 
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The Pocket-Farrier, 


ſary to cool his Mouth; and may be al- 
low'd him at any Time on the Road. 

Sometimes a Horſe cannot ſtale, and 
will be in great Pain; to eaſe him take 
half an Ounce of Anniſeeds beaten fine 
in a Mortar, one Handful of Parſley- 
roots; | boil theſe in a Quart of old 
Strong Beer, and ſtrain it off, and give 
it to the Horſe warm. 

(4) If you ride hard, and go in hot, 
your Horſe will be off his Stomach; then 
is your Time to guard againſt a Su, feit, 
which is always attended with the Greale, 
the Fat cy, or both; the Symptoms are the 
Staring of the Coat, and Hide- bound. 

Staring of the Coat will appear the 


d very next Morning. To prevent which, 


as ſoon as you diſmount, rub him well, 


COVET 
REMARKS. 

(2) The Quantity of an Hen's Egg of the 
Cordial Ball hereafter preſcribed, diflalved in a 
Quart of ſtrong Beer, is as good or rather better 
than the Cordial Drink he mentions. The only 
Way to keep a Horſe in Health upon a Journey, 
is to give him the Bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg 
(every Morning when you mount him) of the 
Cordial Ball, put it between his Grinders, and 
let him chew upon it on the Road: "Theſe Balls 
do more Service given in this Manner, than 
when they are thruſt down the Gullet, for the 


keep the Mouth moiſt, and prevent Faintiſhne 
or protuſe Sweats. 


with Remarks, &c. 


cover him, pick him his Feet, throw a 
Handful or two of Beans before him, 
and litter him deep. Go immediately Tue An. AP 
and boil, for a Cordial, half a Pound niſed Co- 
of Anniſeeds in a Quart of Ale; pour dial. oy ol 
it upon half-a Pound of Honey, into 1 
a Bowl or Baſon; brew it about till 
tis almoſt as cool as Blood, then give it 
(with a Horn) Seeds and all. 
Feed as uſual, but keep him warm 
cloath*'d, and give him warm Water that 
Night and next Morning. A Math 
will do well that Night, and, left theCor- 
dial ſhould not have Force enough to 
carry off the Surfeit, you muſt give him 
(after all, and juſt before Bed-time) one 
of thoſe Balls as directed in Page 18. TheCure. 
To prevent Stiffneſs, ſupple and waſh 
his Legs with grealy Diſh-waſh- or 
Water and Soap, as hot as a Man can 
bear his Hand in it, with a Diſh-clour, 
and by no Means take him out of the 
Stable that Night. Greaſe his Hoofs, 
and ſtop his Feet with the following 
Ball; tis ſafe and innocent. 
(w) Tuo or ibret Handſuls of Bran put a Ball to 
inta a little Sancepan with. as much Greaſe ſtop Feet, 


(ef 

REMARKS. 
(ww) This kind of Stuffing is very well, but the 
Greaſe ought to be free _ Salt; a Print 22 
iter 
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ACantion Ever avoid all Stuffings 


Holler, 


The Pocket- Farrier, 
(of any kind) as will moiften it; make it 
hot, and put a Ball of it into each ſore Foot. 
Cover each Ball with a little Tow or 
Straw, and put a couple of Splints over 
that, to keep it in all Night. This do 
every Night, if you pleaſe, throughout 
your Journey; tis at any Time, 
if he lies ſtill: But theſe Balls are not 
in the Winter, or when the 

Rodds are full of Water. 

made of 


t Cow-Dung, Clay, and Urine, which you 
will find ready mixed in a Tub, in the 
Cuſtody of almoſt every Hoſtler ; ſuch 
cold Stuffings benumb the Feet to that 
Degree, that the Horſe fumbles and 
ſteps ſhort for two or three Miles, 
till he gets a little Warmth and feels his 
Peet again; for it perfectly chills his 
Hoofs, and ſometimes the natural Heat 
never returns; fo it ends in a Founder. 


(x) It 
REMARKS. 

Butter cut in two will ſerve both Feet; clap it to 
the Sole cold, and cover it with CowsDung to keep 
it on, but don't apply any hos S that is 
as bad as cold; and as to what the Author fays 
about the natural Heat never ing, and end- 
ing in a F „ I think he is miſtaken, fora 
founder'd Hoof is hotter than any other, 
and proceeds moſtly from the Formation of the 
| dloof, and long UI on hard Roads. | 


* 


with Remarks, &c. 25 


t (x) If you wrench his Shoulder, or Shoulder- 
. what we commonly call Shoulder-flip, flip. 
r Mix two Ounces of the Oil of Spike, TheCore, 
r with one Ounce of Oil of Swallows, 
0 and with your Hand rub a little of it 
all over bis Shoulder. 

Then bleed him in the plait Vein, 
and let him reſt two Days; that may 
cure a ſlight Strain. If he continues 
lame, you muſt put a round Rowel A Rowel. 
(y) (to draw away the Humours) about 
two Inches below the Poiat of his 1 oa 

3 


* 


REMARKS. 

(x) The Oil of Spike (if genuine) and Swal- 
lows are not penetrating enough without Oil of 
Turpentine, of which you may add halfan Ounce, 
and with a broad-mouth'd Fire- ſhovel, or Plate of 
Iron hot, warm the Oils well in. Bleeding in 
any Vein is equal, but the Captain does not kfiow 
— that Circulation is nicely computed, and 

und to be performed in a Horſe (I fancy) in the 
Space of ten Minutes, ſo that all the good Bleed- 
ing does is leſſening the Quantity, and thereby 

ing the larger Capacities to the Veins and 
— which helps to carry along the coagu- 
lated Blood, and hinder Stagnation. 


(3) In this Particular I take the Author to be 
out, for a Rowel or Wound made to drain of 
Humours, can no more pick, cull, or chuſe this 
or that particular Humour from the Blood, than 
8 Seaten or Iſſue; 9 the Matter diſcharg 4 
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The Pocket- Farrier, 


der; in doing of which let the Farrie* 
take care to keep off the plait Vein 3 
for, if he wounds, that *tis a hundred to 
one but it ſtrikes into his Body and 
mertifics; I have known ſeveral die 
that Way. After you have roweled 
him, you muſt let him reſt two Days at 
leaſt, till the Rowel digeſts and runs; 
and then (tho* lame) you may travel 
on, but it muſt be very ſlowly, and he 
will grow well on the Road : You muſt 
remember to turn the Rowel every 

Morning after it runs. 
This Experiment I try*d with Succeſs 
on a Journey from Bourdeaux to Paris. 
(z) Some 


REMARKS. 


by ſuch Wounds is no more than Blood turn'd 
white by Congeſtion, and is as good Blood, ex- 
cepting the Colour, as any in the Horſe's Body; 
but then I am preſently told the Horſe grows 
ſound after Oiling, Roweling, Cc. I anſwer, that 
Time and Patience are moſt of the Cure, for, the 
Muſcles of the Shoulder being over-ſtretched cr 
relaxed, there is afterwards a Tenſion of the Part, 
which requires Time te ret ver its natural Tone; 
ſo that I ſuppoſe the Captain to be unacquainted 
with the Doctrine of the Foree and Plaſticity of 
the Animal Fibre, otherwiſe I believe he woelg 
- bot have preſcribed Roweling. 


with Remarks, &c. 27 
ö (z) Some Farriers cut a Hole through A Cauiion 
che Skin in the Middle of the Shoulder, againſt 
ö 


and (with the Shank of a Tobacco Pipe) Boring 


blow it as a Butcher does a Shoulder of — — N 
veal; then they run a flat cold Iron 7 
ke a Horleman's Sword Blade, eight ROY |! 

or ten Inches up, between the Shoulder- 4 


blade and his Ribs (which they call Bo- 
ring) after that they burn him round 
bis Shoulder with a hot Iron, and croſs 
i like a Glafs Window; next they lay 


a Charge all over his Shoulder (which 
ia aC tion of Pitch, Roſin, and 


\ ff Tar) then put a Pattern Shoe upon the 
contrary Foot, and in that Condition 
turn him to Graſs. | 
cannot I ever knew a Horſe 
cur'd by this Method, but I have known 
many a one lame ever after; for they 


never get clear of the Stiffneſs which 
the Boring Firing leave in the 


Shoulder ; a tender-hearted Man would 
de aſtoniſh'd at the Cruelty of this In- 


vention; for all that can be obtain'd is 
a free Diſcharge of the Humours (oc- 
eaſioned by the Wrench) which may 


lodge 
REMARKS. 
nf This is a good Caution apainft Farri«rs 3 
Gonblle Reſt and Thent age maſt of GeC re. 
3 : 
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The Pectet- Farrier, 


jodge between the Shoulder- blade and 
the Ribs; for which you will find Row- 


cling alone ſufficient. 
A Caution 
againſt 
Origa- 
Kum. 


(a) Moſt Farriers will endeavour to 
perſuade you to ule Oil of Origanum 
in all Caſes of Strains; but I am againſt 


that alſo by Experience; it is too hot 


and ſubtile, and 


by frequent Applica- 


tion will inſmuate itſelf into the Bone, 


and make it brittle. 


ſaw one Inſtance, when the thickeſt 
Pone in a Horſe (between the Shoulder- 
blade and the Elbow) broke while a 
Servant led him a Foot-pace in Hand. 
The Farrier confeſſed he had uſed 


much of that Oil. 
Stifle. 


) If you ſtrain your Horſe in the 


Stifle, a Intle Bone upon the Thigh- 


bene, 
Hou 


above the inſide Bend of the 
gh, (you find ſuch another in a 


Leg of Mutton) the Turnep Poultice 
ThcCure, will infallibly cure it; but (by its Situa- 
tion) you will find a Difficulty to keep 
it on, yet it may be done with a few 


Yards of Lift. 


REMARKS. 


ca) This is a geod Obſervation. 


(c) If 


(5) The Oils ordered for a Shoulder-ſlip are 


bed, and the Turnep Pogliice over al, 


with Remarts, & c. 


(c) If it is not well, or very muck Hiphot. 


mended in three or four Days, examine 
the Hip, perhaps you may find itqtherr; 
but that muſt be cured by a Rowel, 
becauſe you can't faſten a Poultice on 
that Parr. 


Firſt rub his Hip with the two Oils Thecure. 


as directed in Page 23, for a Shoulder- 
flip; Then put a round Rowel about 
three or four Inches below the large 
Cavity which receives the Head of the 
Thigh-bone., When it begins to digeſt, 
turn the Rowel every Morning. After 
a Week or ten Days you may take it out, 
and keep the Lips of the Wound moiſt 
with Hog's-lard, that it may heal ſmooth. 


(4) There is a Lameneſs, which moſt A Clap in 


frequently happens; and therefore I put 
1c 


| REMARKS. 

(c) If the Hip be out of Joint, there is little 
or no Hopes of a Cure, and a Rowel is not of 
any Service; if it is only ſtrained, the Oiling, as 
in a Shoulder-flip, will help to diſperſe the coagu- 
lated or cruſhed Blood, and Time muſt perfect 
the Cure, unleſs disjointed. 

(4) Here I think the Author is miſtaken, for 
if the Sinew be relaxed (which s the Caſe of a 
Clap) Firing is the only Method, and thoſe Claps 
which he has been acquainted with, have not 
been ſo ſevere as frequently happen to Running 
Horfes, where the Sinews are ſo broken 9 


The Pocket-Farrier, 

it laſt, for Memory ſake. Our Farriers 
make Slight of it; yer. they very 
rarely it out z and, when they 5 
can ſeldom or never cure it. Some of 
our Authors preſcribe ſuch difficult 
Remedies (as the Lungs of a Sheep; 
a fat Puppy Dog killed and roaſted; a 

Cat ſplit alive and laid on hot) which 
makes it too troubleſome to execute. 


my Part, though the Lameneſs is 


For 
of "x 5 yet I think 
the Cure ſo very eaſy, that I am aſham'd 


ro mike ſo many Words about it; I 


A Clap in the Back Sinews. 


Take a Spoonful or two of Hog's 
Lard, or rather Gooſegreaſe, m 1 


in a Saucepan, and rub it into the 


Back Sinew very hot, from the * 


REMARKS. 
that the Fetlock Joint touches the Ground; there- 
fore give the Fire well through the Skin, and af- 
terwards a bliſtering Charge; then let the Horſe 
reſt a Month, after which, dreſs the Wounds with 
the Ointment under the Title of Horſe Ointment, 
Few ſevere Claps are cured in lefs Time than a 
ns ſo as to Exerciſe ; but a flight Clap, 


— called, an over-ſtretchyd Sinew, 
7 off in leſs Time, even without 


any Application to the Leg, 


with Remarks, &c. 31 
of the Knee to the Fetlock; make (as 
you are directed in Page the 1oth) a TheCure. 
Turnep Poultice and tye it on hot from 
the Fetlock, to above the Knee, and let 
it ſtay on all Night; thus, firſt tye the 
Cloth about the Fetlock, then put in 
the Poultice and raiſe the Cloth and the 
Poultice together, till you get it above 
the Bend of the Knee; twiſting the Lift 
or String round his Legs as you riſe, 
and faſten it above the Knee; take it 
off in the Morning, and put on a freſh 
one; at Night do the fame. Two or TheCure. 
three of theſe Poultices will cure a new 
Strain; five or fix and old one. 
If he has been lame a long Time, — 
the Sine w will be contracted; this Poul- 2 
tice will relax it. If the Farrier ſhould d ae 
adviſe you to · rub his Legs with ſtron 
Oils, and chafe 'em in. e A hor Tron, 
tell him 'twill contract the more. 
he wou'd fite him (for that is his 
tip- top Remedy) by no means conſent, 
for that will cauſe a greater Con- 
traction, and make him almoſt incu- 
rably lame. 
The ſame Poultice repeated will alſo Haltereaft 
cure the Fetlock of a Horſe that is caſt 
in his Halter. 
(e) Blifter- 


Y ” 


Ee ond Saad, At eta. dd, ©. 


32 The Pocket- Farrier, 
Caution (e) Bliflering is almoſt as bad as 


3 Firing: Conſider (in the firſt Place) 
and Piri the Trouble of keeping it on: And (in 
the ſecond Place) if the Horſe ſhould 
accidentally come at it with his Teeth, 
he will tear Skin, Fleſh, Sinew, and all 
away; who would run ſuch Hazards, 
and put a Horſe to ſo much Miſery, 
to do him more Harm than Good ? Be- 
ſides, Bliſtering and Firing for ever 
leave Scars — hard Swellings behind 
them. And who will buy a Horſe 
with ſuch Marks upon him? Laſtly, 
they neither of them perform the Cure 
ſought after: Why then ſhould we 
not leave off thoſe old-faſhion'd hard- 
hearted Practices? Stick to the ſimple 
Poultice, aad don't deſpiſe it, for that 
leaves no Marks behind it, and makes 

an infallible Cure. 
ACaution (f) But I muſt caution you, that this 
| Lameneſs is generally taken for a —_ 


REMARKS. 


, Firing and Bliftering are , 

WP the Strain * violent; bar, if only gh y 

over · ſtretched, urnep-Pouliice 

ſerviceable. * 
This is well obſerved by our Author, for 

I have feen ſeveral Horſes oil'd and rowel'd when 

the Ailment was in the Foet. 


w nw np FAYQ 


with Remarks, &c. 5 qi 
der- lip; and the Farrier will be for 1 1 
working = —_— _ hot Oils; 14 
blowing him, boring him, putting a * 
Rowel in the Point; and fo rage” rw 
the Re TED 4 Horſe will be uſe 
2 Time. not impoſed upon, 
but be ſure that it is his Shoulder before 


_—— 
K If 'tis in his Shoulder, he will drag Ho to 


his Toe on the Ground as he walks. know 2 
If in the Back Sinew, he will lift it off Shoulder 
and ſtep ſhort, tho down-right lame. — 4 
There does not happen above one the Back 
Shoulder - lip to fifty Back Sinew Sinew. 
Strains. 
Th» oy Hoare. D 
ht ya ing at hi unning 
and a little Gleeting at hi Noſtrils; . 
tho? tis impoſſible to know —_—— 
he came by it; (for ſtanding near a Hole, 
a Window, or a Door, a new-buile 
Stable, and many other Ways may do it) 
yet I would warn you againſt one Prac- 
tice in particular too much in Uſe, which 
ſeldom fails to give a Horſe Cold; 
That is, taking him out of a warm ACantion 
Stable and riding into a River or Horſe- San 
Pond, at an unſcaſonable Hour, either Cala 
too * 
18h 
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84 The Packet-Farrier, 


x8th; a Horſe ſhauld never be taken 
out of a warm Stable on a Journey till 
you mount him for Travel, unleſs you 
_Ray, above three H in one Place. 
Acaution (g) I know *tis the 12 of moſt 
to prevent Grooms, that a Horſe heats his Legs, 
Founder-' _—_ FED 
ing on * | and 
the Road. REMARKS. | 
„ A clumſy heavy Horſe heats his Hoofs, 
Dc. as well in Winter, as Summer, nay more in 
Winter, by Reason hei obliged to keep the 
Cauſe-way, or hard Road, which beats and heats 
his. Hoofs yery much, and warm water is better 
than cold to waſn the Legs and Feet; becauſe it 
eclears the s, tc. from the Dirt and Mire, 
ſooner than -.<b1d Water; for cold Water makes 
the Skin contract, and by that Means eſpecially 
| below the _—_ the Gravel, or Sand, 
_ — * "remains between the Wrinkles, and occaſions 
ede Scratches; and this by the Motion of that 
Fart oß the Leg which Hor is obliged ta bend 
eren Fine. he, takes it off che Ground. being 
heated and fretted by the Gravel that remain: 
upon the Skin; after the Uſe of the warm (not 
Bot) Water, anoint the Heels with a little Cur- 
rier's Dubbing, or Oil that he uſes for his Lea - 
ther which is che beſt. Thing in LUſe to hindet 
the Sc ; but the Horſe, ought to lie in a 
„large Stall, ſo that he m firetch his Legs, and 
zeſt eafy. - Young: Horſes / ou, always have the 
- cdapgeſt Stalls, v by Reaſon: they are. more. nice and 
- _ curious in the Chaice.of Ladgings than the. old 
' _ Stager, who.will, readily eaſe himſelf (tho' not 
g Well) im a Stait of five Feet wide, as one of 
> ewo Yards qo the Ball'is good, but it 
very 


- avaſt not be a I hot. 


with Remarks, &c. 


nl and Feet upon a dry Road, in hot Wea- 
IN ther, eſpecially if he's a heavy Horſe, 
or carries a great Weight; and that he 
ſhould be retreſh*d and cool'd by Waſh- 
ing: To which I agree; but then it muſt 
be with hot Water, for that cools beſt. 
Cold Water will ſhut the Pores, and 1 \j 
confine the Heat within, which you 7 
want to get quit of; whereas Waſhing 
he with hot Water and Sope, or hot greaſy | 
us Diſhwaſh, cleans and opens the Pores, f 
er and makes his Legs and Feet perſpire, 


it W which conſequently draws out and cools i ? 
e, AT 
that unnatural Heat contracted on a " 
ly hard beaten Road; but more ſo if you /, 4 
d, ſtop his Feet with the hot Ball, as di- ©” pl 
: M rected in Page 23. And, by doing thus, | f 
ad your Horſe will run no Hazard ot by 


* 


vg W catching Cold, or Foundering. 


ng 4 
— | Take this Memorandum. 4 
a- Hot Water cools, and cold Water beats. | 

7 38 | 
* Sometimes (upon a violent Cold) a Swellings 7 t 
ne large Swelling, as big as one's Arm, u £2 1 


id from the Elbow to the Sheath on both 1 


Sides his Belly, will riſe. 
of Take (if you can get it, for the Swel- The Cure. 
it lings may hinder) half a Pint of Blood 

| 5b (or 
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Cough, 


Noltrils are Sign 


The Pocket- Farrier, 


(or thereabouts) from the Spur Vein on 
each Side; then cloath him warmer than 
uſual, and give him the Anniſeed Cor- 
dial, Seeds and all, as directed in Page 
23. Repeat it for a Day or two, ta- 
king ſuch Care of him as belongs to a 
Horſe that has juſt catch'd Cold. It 
the Swelling continues, and Corruption 
gathers in it, you muſt let it out with 
a Flem ; he will grow well as his Cold 
goes off. 

(6) If (after a Day or two) you per- 
ceive a Running at his Eyes, and a little 


Gleeting 


REMARKS. 
(5) Running at the Eyes and Gleeting at the 
s of Cold ; therefore cloath him 
warm, litter ham up well, and give him the Big- 
neſs of a Hen's Egg of the following Cordial 
Ball, diſſolved in a Pint of White Wine, or a 
Quart of ſtrong Ale warm. 


The Cordial Ball. 


Take Anniſeeds, Carraway Seeds finely pow- 
der'd, each one Ounce ; Greater Cardamoms, half 
an Ounce ; Flour of Sulphur, two Ounces ; 
Turmerick in fine Powder, one Ounce; Saffron, 
two Drachms; Sugar-candy, four Ounces ; Spa- 
niſh Juice, diffolved in Hyſſop Water, twoOunces ; 
Oil of Anniſeeds, half an Ounce; Liquorice Pow- 
der, one Ounce and a half; Wheat Flour, a 
ſufficĩient Quantity to make a ftiff Paſte, and beat 
all well in a Mortar, 


with Remarks, &c. 


Gleeting at his Noſtrils, you may expect 
to hear him cough. In that Caſe, 

Take a Pint of Blood from his Neck 
in a Morning, (a Horſe will travel for 
all that, if he do not exceed it) and at 
Noon give an additional Feed, to make 
Amends for the Loſs of Blood. 

At Night give him a Maſh over and 
above his uſual Allowance, The next 
Night give him the Anniſeed Cordial 
as before. | It 


REMARRS. 

This is, in my Opinion, the beſt Ball in the 
Univerſe to preſerve a Horſe in Health, either 
— unting, or Road Horſe; for it will 
not (if uſed pretty often) give Leave for Worms, 
Botts, &c. to breed in a Horſe's Guts, to which 
they are very liable; it likewiſe preſerves the 
Blood from the Yellows or Jaundice, another 
Diſorder very common to them, and ſcarce any 
Thing is a better Pectoral: Indeed there is a Ball 
under the Name of a Tar Ball, but that, as moſt 
others, is nauſeous ; whereas this is pleaſant and 
cordial ; no one ought to travel a long Journey 
without ſome of theſe Balls, and give his Horſe 
the Bigneſs of a Iigeon's Egg every Morning 
when he mounts ; put it between his great Teeth, 
clap his Jaws together, and let him chew upon it;. 
do not let him drink till an Hour or two after the 
Ball. Bleeding may be proper if the Horſe coughs 
violently, but, if you bleed oftener than once, 
the Horfe ought to reſt and have Maſhes of Malt 
twice a Day. 
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A great 
Cough. 


The Cure. 


Knotted 
between 


the Jaws, 


The Pocket- Fairier, 


It his Cough continues three Days, 
you muſt take another Pint of Blood 
from his Neck, and try to remove it 
with abler Medicines. Thercfore to 
keep it off his Lungs give him, juſt be- 
tore you go to Bed, 


(i) Liquorice Petuder an Ounce. Sweet 
Oil a Spoonful. Mibiops Mineral 
an Ounce. Balſam of Sulphur helf 
an Ource; made into a Ball with 
a little Honey. 


Cloath and keep him warm. Repeat 
the Ball next Night, which will bz ſuffi- 
cient to cure any new- gotten Cold or 
Surfeit. 

(&) Feel between his Jaws, and, if his 
Kernels are ſwell'd, don't let the Farrier 

2 cut 


REMARKS. 

(i) I believe the Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg of the 
Cordial Ball, as before directed, will anſwer much 
better all the Intentions of this Preſcription. 

(4) The Kernels or Glands ought not by any 
Means to be cut out, for the Glands in that Part 
are deſign'd by Nature to ſeparate from the 
Blood the Sara, or Juice, which is conveyed 
from them by Ducts, or Pipes, into the Mouth, 
which it moiſtens, and — mixes with 
the Food, and is in Reality a better Stomachick 

Lan 


with Remarks, &c. 


eut them out with a Pair of red-hot 


Sciſſars, (as ſome of them do) but diſ- 
folve them with two, or three, or more 


Turnep Poultices ; and continue the The Cure. 


Anniſeed Cordial till he is well. 

If the Almonds of a Man's Ears 
were down ; that is, if the Glands were 
ſwelled, and a Surgeon propoſed to cut 
them out for a Cure, you would treat 
him with great Contempt for his Igno- 
rance ; the Thing is the ſame with re- 
lation to a Horle. 

I will next mention the Eyes, for tis 
as bad for a Horſe to be blind as to be 
lame. 


When a Horſe has got a Cold, it ſome- A Cold in 
times falls in his Eyes, which you may the Eyes. 


know by the Symptoms before-mention- 
ed in Page 33, (a Running or a thick 
Glare upon *em) put your Hand to his 
Noſtrils, 

4 „ 
ompounds out of an 1 
then, ces for Man or Horſe. and 


The Horſe's Throat ought to be kept warm. 
with Cloths till the Swelling either is diſſolved 


or come to a Head; if the latter, any common 


Farrier may open the Tumour with a ſharp Pen- 
knife ; = when the Matter has free Diſcharge, 


the Wound will eaſily heal by the Uſe of the 


Horſe. Ointment * warm. 
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A Caution 


The Pocket-Farrier, 


Noſtrils, and, if you find his Breath hot- 
ter than uſual, *rwill then be neceſſary 
to take a little Blood from his Neck : 
Tis an idle Notion to think that Bleed- 
ing in the Dock or Thigh Vein is beſt 
for the Eyes, (as is commonly ſaid) for 


tis certain the nearer you bleed to the 
Part aggrieved, the ſooner *tis cooled 
and relieved. 

) Tis a common Thing with ſome 


in Bleed- Farriers, to take two, three, or ſome- 


ing. 


times four Quarts of Blood away at one 
Time. I am very much againſt that 


Practice, becauſe you rob a Horſe of 


more animal Spirits than you can re- 
ſtore in a long Time without much 
Reſt and high Feeding; the latter of 
which is diametrically oppoſite to the 
Cure. 

Therefore a Pint or Quart at moſt 
(unleſs *ris very thick and very hot) will 
be ſufficieat ; *tis fafer to take a Gal- 
lon at five or ſix Bleedings, than two 
Quarts at once, for the Reaſon above. 


Let 
REMARKS. 

(1) A Horſe of fifteen Hands high, I am pretty 
ſure, has at leaſt one hundred Pints of Blood in 
kis Body; therefore you may very ſafely, and with 
* more Succeſs, take three or four Quarts, than a 
Pint or a Quart at a Time, 


with Remarks, &c. 41 


Let me adviſe you alſo to take it by Bleed by 
(n) Meaſure, I mean in a Pint or Quart Meaſure. 
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Pot; for, when you bleed at Random 
upon the Ground, you never know 


what Quantity you take, nor what 
Quality his Blood is of. From ſuch 
violent Methods, uſed with Ignorance, 


proceeds 
REMARKS. 

(m) This is a very good Obſervation as to 
Bleeding by Meaſare; a great many Errors, no 
Doubt, there are committed in bleeding Horſes : 
What can be more ridiculous, or abſurd, than to 
ſee a whole Troop of Dragoon Horſes bled the 
ſame Day, as if they were all of them in a Fe- 
ver? and this is commonly praiſed without any 
Regard to Age, Strength, Fatneſs, or Leanneſs, 
under Pretence of ſecuring the Horſes from Diſ- 
tempers, but it is a prepoſterous and ill grounded 
Notion. 

Theſe Drinks of Diapente, c. ought not to 
be given if a Horſe is feveriſh, but rather Things 
that dilute and cool the Blood's Æſtus. I do not 
think the Author can judge by the Blood's Colour 
what Medicines are proper to be adminiſtered ; it- 
is a ſurer Way to form a Judgment from its Mo- 
tion, which you may. eaſily feel, by laying-your 
Hand near a Horſe's Heart : But to explain the 
Nature and Difference of Pulſes would take up 
too much Room in theſe Remarks. 

The beſt Medicine when a Horſe's Eyes are 
diſordered from Surfeits, &c. is to bleed firſt ; 
and in three Days afterwards Purge 3 repeat the 
Bleeding and Purging as the Caſe requires, and 
according to the Age and Strength of your 
Horſe's Conſtitution. 
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4 Poul- 


The Pocket- Farrier.. 


s the Death of half the Horſes 
in the Nation. 

What Proof muſt a Farrier, a Groom, 
or a Coachman, give of his Skill, to 
adminiſter to a Horſe a comfortable 
Drink, (as they call it) compoſed of 
Diapente, Long Pepper, Grains of Pa- 
radiſe, and the reſt of the hot Ingredi- 
ents, at a Time when his Bload is boil- 


ing in his Veins? *Tis like giving a 


Man burnt Brandy in a Fever. I fay, 
by knowing the true State of your 


Horſes Blood, you can better judge 


what Medicines are moſt proper to give 
him. 

Therefore a Pint; of Blood for the firſt 
Time is enough, and you may repeat 
that as you ſee Occaſion ; but you can- 
not eaſily reſtore (as I ſaid) the Blood 


and Spirits you have been too laviſh of. 


To return to the Eyes. 


After you have taken a Pint of Blood, 
get a Quartern Loaf hot out of the 
Oven ; cut away the Cruſt, and put the 
ſoft Inſide into a Linnen Bag large 
enough ro cover his Forehead and Tem- 
ples ; preſs ir flat, and bind it on, by 
way of Poultice, as hot as my 3s 

WW — 


with Remarks, &c. 


without Scalding; at the fame Time 
faſten ſomething of a Cloth about his 
Neck to keep his Throat warm. Let 
the Poultice ſtay on till tis almoſt cold, 
and repeat it once or twice; then pre- 
pare the following Eye-water : 


43 


Into half a Pint of Roſe or Spring Wa- Eye Water 


ter, put one Drachm of Tutty finely 
prepared ; one Drachm of white Su- 
gar-candy powder'd;, ond half a 
Drachm of Sugar of Lead: With a 
Feather put a Drop into each Eye 
Mornings and Evenings. 


Never 


REMARK Ss. 
An Ointment for the Eyes, which exceeds 
any Powder or Eye-Water. 


Take freſh Butter, one Ounce ; Lapis Cala- 
minaris and Tutty prepared, each two Drachms ; 
Roman Vitriol in Powder, fix Grains; mix well 
and keep for Uſe, warm it, dip a Feather mto 
it, and ſtroak it through between the Eye-Lids 
every Night and Morning, and at Noon waſh 
his Eyes well with warm Milk and Water with 
a Sponge. 

If you want to ſcour off a Speck or Film, I 
believe Powders will perform the Work ſooneſt, 
provided you rub the Ball of your Hand round 
upon the Eye, and for ſome Time after Dreſſing; 
for the Cornea (or that Part of the Eye from 
the White which is tranſparent) may be — 
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Cantions 


againſt 


Eye-Pow- 


ders. 


The Pocket-Farrier, 


Never blow any Powders into the 
Eyes, always uſe Liquids. 

The next Day (if needful) repeat the 
Poultice ; and, for Want of a hot Loaf, 
at any Time, make a Poultice of Bread 
boil'd in Milk, continuing the Eye- 
Water every Day. You may uſe the 
Turnep-Poultice, but you mult not put 
Greaſe into it. 


Never let Greaſe or Oil come near the 
| Eyes. 
If 


REMARKS. 
pared to a Piece of poliſhed Gl ifs or Horn; when 
the Pores are rectilinear, the Rays of Light are 
admitted through, but if you rub the ſame againſt 
a rough Body, a Stone or ſuch-like, they will 
Immediately become opake or dark, and will 
not ſuffer the Rays of Light to paſs till they are 
again poliſhed, and become linear : Juſt ſo. 
it fares with the Cornea that wants Poliſhing ; 
and I have known Glaſs, finely powdered and. 
mixed with Honey, do great Feats in ſcouring 
away Films or $ z and a very good Reaſon 
there is for it; 
and Conſiſtence, when put into the Eye, better 
than Tutty, or ſuch-like, but it ought to be finel 
dered. Note, the Eyes will appear w 


that not retard the Cure; Hog's-Lard or 
Qils are in no wiſe 1 but Butter (eſpe- 
cally May-Buter) is deterfive and cleanſing. 


cauſe Glaſs retains its Figure. 


quan ts Uſe of Ointments of this Nature, but 


with Remarks, &c. 45 


(n) If a Film grows over the Eye, A Film. 
put a Scruple of White Vitriol, and a 
Scruple Roch-Alum, both finely The Cure. 
powder'd, into half a Quartern of 
Spring- Water, and with a Feather put 
a Drop into each Eye Mornings and 
Evenings, and 'twill eat it clean off in 
three Days, or thereabouts : But be not 
prevailed on to blow Flint and Glaſs 
(pounded together) into the Eyes, be- 
cauſe the ſharp Points of the Glaſs 
wound all the tender Blood- Veſſels, and 
cauſe an inexpreſſible painful Inflamma- 
tion, not much inferior, and full as in- 
ſignificant as the Farriers Way of burn- 
ing a thouſand Holes in his Skin with a 
red-hot Poker to cure the Farcy. 

Gelding and Docking are but little 


Helps to bad Eyes. ks, 


REMARKS. 

(=) This Eye-Water is a very one. 
And if you aſk, Why ſhould the Vitriol, c. eat 
away the Film, and not eat into the Eye at the 
ſame Time ? I anſwer, becauſe the Film is ſofter, 
and of a more unequal Surface than the Cornea, 
which occaſions the Powders operating ſooneſt in 
that Place. Gelding, Docking, Bliſtering, Cut- 
ting out the Haws, and Taking up the Veins, in 
my Opinion, are not of much Service; but rather 
Bleeding, Purging, and the Uſe of the Ointment, 
as before . 


46 The Pocket-Farvrier, 
A Caution Bliſtering the Temples, cutting out 
7 = eg. the Haws, and taking up the Veins, wea- 


Obſerva- 
tions on 
waſh 
Horles. 


ken the Opticks, and haſten Blindneſs. 
When firſt I began this Study, I 
tried all thoſe Things, and many more; 
nay, I confeſs, I have been ſo weak as 
to put out one Eye, in hopes thereby to 
ſave the other; and found it not only 
a cruel, but a ſtupid Practice. I have 
now made myſelf Maſter of thoſe Se- 
crets, and can cure Ninety-nine in an 
Hundred, tho? they are as blind as the 
Stones they tread on, provided I may 
chuſe em. becauſe there are different 
Sorts of Blindneſſes. But the Method 
of ſuch Cures, and all other Chrcnical 
Diſtempers incident to Horſes, would 
{well this Treatiſe to too large a Bulk, 
which is intended for Gentlemen's Poc- 
kets, -and to furniſh them only with Re- 
medies againſt ſuch Accidents as may 
happen in a Journey. 
() *Tis obſerved ſome Horles carry 
a good Belly all the Journey, others 
part with their Food before *tis well 
digeſted, 


REMARKS. 
Ce, This is a very good Obſervation, and ſuch 
Horſes ought to have well of hard Meat in their 
Bellies (as we call it) before you uſe them hardly. 


with Remarks, &c. 47 


digeſted, and ſcour all the Way; which 4 
makes em ſo thin and lank, that they :1 
are ready to ſlip through their Girths | i 


they are called waſhy. Such Horlcs 
muſt be chiefly fed with dry Meat, 'F 
that is, Oats and Beans, and but ſel- 100 
dom with Bran. They alſo will eat i 
as much or rather more than other 
Horſes, and you ſhould feed them 
oſtener; for being too ſoon empty, they 

require it; and if you'll allow them 
enough, they*ll perform a tolerable 

good Journey ; but I do not recom- 

mend ſuch a one. 

If you do not gallop your Horſe off Remem- 
his Wind, I will venture to ſay, it is E — 
not the Journey that hurts him, but fer Fe * 
your Neglect of him when you diſ- 
mount. Conſider he is ty'd up, and 
can have nothing but what is brought 
to him, for he cannot help himſelf; 
and if you don't cauſe him to be pro- 
perly attended, a Dog that wanders 
about fares better than the Horſe that 
carry'd you ſo well; and ſince he can- 
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not aſk for wha: he wants, you muſt a 
ſupply every thing. 9 
When you end the Day's Journey, Dire&i- by 1, 
fill your Horſe's Belly as ſoon as you ens for i 
F can, Feeding. 
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A Cordial 
if faint on 


the Road. 


pes. 


The Pocket Farrier, 


can, that he may go to Reſt, and hel 
be the freſher for it in the Morning. 
*Tis an old Obſervation, that young 
Men eat and ſlcep better than old; but 
old Horſes eat and ſleep better than 


young. 


Give two or three little Feeds inſtead 
of a large one; two much at once may 
cloy him. 


(p) If you perceive your Horſe tra- 
vel faintly, you may give him at any 
Time a Pint of warm Ale with a Quar- 
tern of Brandy, Rum or Geneva in it, 
or an Ounce of Diapente in it. Dia- 

ente will comfort his Bowels, drive 
out Cold and Wind, and may cauſe him 
to carry his Food the longer. 


If your Horſe is taken with the 
Gripes, (which he will diſcover to you 
by often looking towards his n 

an 


REMARKS. 


„) The Cordial Ball preſcribed before, is the 
only Thing to keep a Horſe from Faintiſhneſs ; 
befides, I ſhould rather think that Diapente and 
Rrandy will ſooner cauſe him to be ſick than 
otherwiſe, 


with Remarks, &c. 49 


and cannot keep upon his Legs, but 
rolls and beats himſelf about, feem- 


ing (as undoubtedly he is) in very great 
Miſcry. 


(q) The Farrier (after he has bled Caution 
him) will bring you a Pint of Becf Brine _— 1 
mixed with a Quzrt of the Grounds of een. 
ſtale Beer, to drench him with ; then a 
Glyſter of the ſame; and if that don't 
cure him, Adieu. 


Nothing but a Horſe could live, after 


having ſuch a Compoſition ſorced into 
his Stomach, 


Don't bleed him, (unleſs his Breath 
be very hot) but cloath him warm im- 

mediately, and (with a Horn) give (7) The Cure 
him 


REMARK S. 

This is a good Caution againſt a Drench 
(as he calls it) of Beef Brine, Sc. and 1 have 
known ſeveral poor dumb Creatures killed by it: 
We fay ſuch a Thing is a Medicine for a Horſe, 
but Beef Brine and Grounds of Beer are rather u 
Medicine for a mad Dog, and might probavuly 
cure him of all Diſeaſes. 


(r) The beſt and moſt imme liate Cure for 
Gripes, is, Take twenty Grains, or a Scruple, of 
London Laudanum (or Ex tract of Opium) d:ffoive 
it in one Ounce of Brandy, then mix it with a 
Pint of Wh'te Wine, and add two Ounces of 
Diaſcordium; give it yr ticrſe (in a Her: 

12 Tube 
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Ahh ſter. 


The Pocket- Farrier, 


him half a Pint of Brandy, and as 
much ſweet Oil mixed; then trot him 
about till he's a little warm, which will 
certainly cure ſome Horſes. If it does 
not yours, boil one Ounce of beaten 
Pepper in a Quart of Milk, put half a 
Pound of Butter, ard two or three 
Ounces of Salt, into a Bowl or Baſon, 
and brew them together, give it rather 
warmer than uſual; 'twill purge him 
in half an Hour or thereabsuts, and 
perhaps remove the Fit. If it does 
not, omit half the Pepper, and give 
the ſame in Quantity and Quality, by 
Way of Glyſter, adding (as it cools) the 
Yeolks of jour Fees. 

[ft this has the good Effect that's 
wiſh'd for, you muſt nurſe him up till 
he gut kis Strength again; but if neither 
will Co, boil a Pound of Anniſeeds in 
two Quarts of Ale, brew it upon a 
Pound of Honey; when 'tis almoſt 
cool enough, 
Diaſcordium, and give it (with a Horn) 

at 


REMARKS. 


Milk-werm and clcath him well; he ſhould reſt 
twenty-four tour: after it and drink plentifully 
of warm water and Oatmeal; for he will be thin ſty 
the Day aſter he takes it. 


put in two Ounces of 


with 
{eeds 
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real. 
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at three Doſes, allowing about half an 
Hour between ea-h Dole. 

If his Fit abates, give him Time to 
recover himſeif. 

If all this does not give him Eaſe, Worms ce: 
and you have a Suſpicion of Worms or Bots. 
Batts bred in his Guts, (which indeed 
may be the Cauſe, tor they ſometimes 
faſten in the Paſſage from the Stomacu 
into the great Gut, and ſtop it; ſo tor- 
ment him till he dies. I have ſeen it in 
Diſſections) then give him two Ounces The Cure. 
of Æthiops Mineral, made into a Ball, 
with an Ounce of the Powder of Anni- 
iceds, and a Spoonful of Honey. 

N. B. But you muſt not give this to A Caution 
a Mare with Foal. You may bleed him 
in the Roof of the Mouth; 'tis to be 
hoped ſome of theic Things will hit. 

Don't let your Horſe ſtand too long Staggers. 
without Exerciſe; it fills his Belly tan 
full of Meat, and his \'cins too full of 

Blood. 


REMARKS. 


5 The Cordial Ball, as obſerved before, . 
hiader Botts or Worms from tormenting the le, 
and by frequent Uie deſtroy all Kinds of M orms, 
Echiops Mineral is likewiſe a good "\Gedicine 


againſt Worms; nor will it hurt a Mare with. 


Foal, E 3 


TIE: 


TY 
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The Cure. 


Grazing. 


The Pccket- Farrier, 


B:ooi. From hence the Staggers and 
many other Diſtempers. 

The Cure is to bleed and purge. 

( ) Thin ſkin*d Horſes, that have been 
well kept and cloathed, ſhould never be 
turned to Graſs above three Months in 
the Year, viz. from the Beginning of 
June to the End of Auguſt. 

() Thick-ſkin'd Horſes have ſtrong 
Coats, which keep out the Weather, 
and (if well fed) will lie abroad, and en- 
dure hard Hunting all the Year, better 
than Stable-Horſes. For walking about 
to feed prevents Stiffneſs in their 
Limbs; and treading in the Graſs keeps 
their Hoofs moiſt and cool; but they 
ſhould have a Hovel to come to at 
Night, or when it ſnows or rains. 

0 Never purge a Horſe juſt taken 
from Graſs; it diſſolves or looſens ſome 

tender 
REMARKS. 


(H) I rather judge the Spring Graſs to be moſt 
beneficial, wiz. fix Weeks from the Middle of 
May ; the other Part of this Obſervation is good. 


(%) This is a good Account of Grazing. 


2 The Quantity of an Hen's Egg of the Cor- 
dial Ball, diſſolved in three Gills of warm Ale 
with the Addition of half an Ounce of Balſam 


of Sulphar anizated, exceeds the Author's An- 
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tender Fat or Humours, which fall into 
his Legs and Heels; ſo that he rarely 
ſtands dry all the Winter after. I im- 
pute it to the Heat and Violence of the 
Aloes. But, after ſix Days, you may 
bleed him once under a Quart; and at 
Night give him the Anniſeed Cordial, 
fre Page the 23d, which is a gentle 
Opener. 


If you needs muſt purge your Horſe 
(for which I would have a good Reaſon 
given) let him not touch cold Water, 
within or without, till the Day after it. 
has done working; but you cannot give 
him too much warm Water, I wiſh he. 
would drink enough for Dilution Sake. 


(x) A Purge. 
Ales, one Ounce; Falap, two or three. 


Drams ; Oil of Cloves, ten Drops; 


made into a Ball with Honey. 


No cold 
Water 


with Phy-- 


ſick. 


A Purge, 


Some 


REMARKS. 
(x) The Doſe of Aloes, c. ought to be pro- 
rtion'd to the Horſe's Strength; take the follow- - 
ing as rather a better Purge than the Author's, 
Aloes (from Barbadoes) one Ounce; Diagri- 


dium, two Drams; Cream of Tatar, one Ounce ;. 


Oil of Juniper twenty Drops; mix well, and with 
Syrup of Buckthorn make into two Balls to be 


given your Horſe, and waſh each of them down, 


Vith a Gill of warm Ale, 
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Some obſtinate Grooms will work it 
off with cold Water, and tell you the 
ſicker he 1s, the better the Purge works. 
I deny it, for cold Water checks the 
Working of all Phyſick, and cauſes 
Gripings. Make that Groom driak 
cold Water-gruel with his next Pills, 
and that will convince him. ; 

() A Purge may work the firſt Day, 
but commonly not till the ſecond. I 
have known one lie two, nay three 
Days, in a Horſe, and work well off 
at laſt. 

(z) Sometimes it works by Urine 
only, and then the Purge ſteals off un- 

obſerved 


REMARKS. 


A Purge may be two Days in a Horſe's 
Bell „but great Care ought to be taken of him, 
for many Horſes are kilPd by Purges improperl 
adminiſtered; therefore if you find your Horſe 
dangeroully ill after the Phyſick has been ſo long 
in his Body, give him a Quart of warm Sack 
with a ſmall Nutmeg grated into it; this I have 
knowu ſave many a Horlſe's Life, ſo far as human 
Foreſight could judge. 


(=) A Purge never goes of wholly by Urine, 
although that may be the moſt ſenſible Evacua- 
tion which it cauſes, and yet no Harm in the leaft 
accrue from it; for Aloes given in a ſmall Quan- 
tity (and this muſt be the Caſe if it do not purge 

te 
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obſerved by his Keeper ; upon which 
he makes Haſte to give him a ſecond, 
which 


REMARK S. 


the Horſe) I ſay, Aloes is perhaps one of the beſt 
Alreratives, or greateſt Puriſiers of the Blood of 
any in the Shops, and tho? there is no ſenſible 
Operation downwards, yet by Urine and inſenſi- 
ble Perſpiration, abundant Services may be ob- 
tained from it in obſtinate and chronic Caſes; to 
enumerate which would exceed the Bounds of 
theſe Remarks. As to loſing an eye by a Purge, 
I think there can be no ſuch thing without other 
Cauſes. Indeed if Purges be improperly admi- 
niſtered, Death may inſue, or the Texture of Blood 
be fo broken, that the Greaſe, and a great many 
other Diſorders, might be occaſioned. The 
Horſe ought to be moved moderately, ſor that 
forwards the periitaltick Motions of the Guts, as 
is plainly ſeen by the Horſe's Dunging frequently 
when you lead him out of a Stable ; but if the 
Purge doth not work, you muſt not pretend to 
ſet it a going by galloping him, but moderate 
walking: Give him no'Water the Day he takes 
the Purge, and it will work more upon the Hu- 
mours; there is the Idioſyncraſy of Bodies, or 
peculiar Temper, or Diſpoſition in Horſes, as 
well as Men, to be purged; and what will give 
one Horſe of the ſame Subſtance twenty Stools. 
would not procure fve to the other; nay, it may 
be, not work at all, and not do him the leaſt 
Harm; and even this Horſe, which had twenty 
Stools To-day, may not have ten with the very 
ſame Medicine, if given him a Fortnight aſter- 
wards; ſo that a Gentleman ought to * 

&- 
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which (he ſays) is to carry off the firſt 
Purge that has not yet work'd with 


Beware of him. After giving the ſecond, he takes 
two Pur- him out of a warm Stable, and trots 


ges at 
Once. 


Pur 
within 
Doors. 


him abroad (be the Weather hot or 
cold) till he warms him, and opens all 
the Porcs of his Body to make the Phy- 
ſick work I do not think it poſſible 
for a Horſe, with a Purge or two in his 
Belly, to eſcape catching Cold by ſuch 
a Method, and mult impute great In- 
juries to it; for, by ſuch Careleſſneſs, 
and the Want of Underſtanding, ſome 
Horles loſe an Eye, others have irre- 
coverable Lameneſſes ſettled in their 
Limbs, and many die. Then they tell 
you his Liver was rotten, and his Lungs: 
(upon Opening) all inflamed., 


How 


REMARKS. 


the Nature and State of the Horſe's Body before 


he purge him, and proportion the Doſe of the 
Ingredients before preſcribed, according to the 
Emergency. I have at this Time a very little 
Horſe, which is ſo hard to purge, that I give 
him a double Quantity of the Ingredients, with 
the Addition of one Drachm of Mercurius dulcis; 
and even all this does not ſtir him much, which 
J attribute to his being three Years at hard 


Meat : He never es his Food when the- 


Purge is in his Belly, but is as briſk and as fro- 
ktckſome as at other Times. 
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How can any Gentleman be ſatisfy'd 
for the Loſs of a good Horſe, with ſuch 
an ignorant Account, ſo contrary to 
the Kules of Phyſick, and even com- 
mon Senſe? An underſtanding Man 
(when he has given his Horſe a Purge) 
will not ſtir him out of the Stable, till 
it has done working; for there is really 
no Need of Excrciſe during the Opera- 
tion, becauſc every Purge will carry it- 
ſelf off, if you keep him warm, and 
ſupply him with warm Maſhes, and as 
much warm Water as he pleaſes to 
drink, and as often. 

(a) When a Purge works too long, To ſtop 
or too ſtrong upon him (which will violent 
weaken him too much, give him an **8""8- 
Ounce of Venice Treacle in a Pint of 
warm Ale, and repeat it (if needful) to 


* 


blunt the Force of the Alocs. 
(% All the Keepers at New- market 
bleed and purge the Runaing-horſes 


pretty 
REMARKS. 


(a) The like Quantity of Diaſcordium is much 
beiter (mixed in warm Ale as he obſerves) and is 
really proper after any Purge that works well. 

2 I am of the Author's Opinion, and have 
been often ſorry to ſee a generous Creature _ 
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pretty often; and all the Gentlemen 
in England agree with them in doing 
ſo. The Reaſon, given for it, is to 
carry off the Humours which cauſe 
their Legs to ſwell and grow ſtiff, and 
to clean them. The Reaſon's good, 
becauſe no Horſe is fit to run that is 
not clean: But Bleeding and Purging 
weaken both Man and Beaſt, beſides 
the Hazard of a Horſe's Life in every 
Purge, (as I have demonſtrated.) Would 
it not therefore be a good Amend- 
ment to get quit of thoſe ſuperflu- 
ous Humours another Way, ſo as to 
prevent ſtiff and ſwelled Legs, with- 
out Bleeding and Purging? Would 
not a Horſe come into the Field with 
better Advantage, who, inſtead of 
Bleeding and Purging, only once a 
Week takes a Medicine that effectu- 
ally cleans his Body ; keeps his Limbs 

from 


REMARKS. 

and purged even without End, when there was 
not the leaſt Occaſion for either; proper Exerciſe, 
good 2 regular and clean Feeding, will, 
with the Help of the Cordial Ball, do all this; 
moſt Horſes greaſe for Want of Elbow-greaſe ; 
the Legs can ſcarcely be rubbed too often before 
the Greaſe falls down, but afterwards turn him 
out unleſs you will have Patience to ſtay while he 
undergoes a Courſe of Phyſick, 
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from Swelling and Stiffneſs ; mends his 
Wind, by opening his Lungs, and pre- 
ſerves him in his full Vigour? I am ſure 
all this can be done with very little 
Bleeding, and not Purging; which I 
would willingly inſert here, did it pro- 
perly belong to this Treatiſe, which (as 
T faid before is intended only for the 
Uſe and Convenience of Travellers. 

(e) If your Horſe (who once look*d If a Horſe 
fat and ſleek) is brought to you with a looks ill. 
ſtaring Coat, and hollow Flank, open 
his Mouth, look on the Roof, and * 

t 
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{c) The Cauſes of Staring, and a hollow Flank 
oftner proceed from Surfeits, ill Uſage, or turning 
out a Horſe in good Keeping at the latter End of 
the Year, after Fe has been uſed to a warm Stable, 
and cloath'd, which makes his Hide ſo thin that he 
cannot ſtand the cold Weather; for, as I ſaid be- 
fore, fix Weeks of Spring Grafs (in this Climate) 
is worth all the Summer, and is than Phy- 
ſick from the Apothecary's Shop. 

Many a poor Horſe is cut for the Lampars when 
there is no manner of Reaſon for it, for Nature is 
not ſo wanton as ignorant Farriers would inſi- 
nuate; old Horſes are never troubled with this 
Diſorder, and as to young ones, tis natural the 
Roofs of their Mouths ſhould be fleſhy, but it is 
ſeldom ſo as hinders their Feeding, tho' moſt will 
be of a contrary _— 


o 


The Lam- the Gums 
pars. 
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next his Fore-Tecth are 
ſwelled higher than his Teeth, twill 
hinder his Feeding, and make him fall 


The Cure. off his Fleſh. Let a Smith burn it down 


TakeCare 


of your 
Hay and 
Oats, 


Droken 
Wind. 


with a hot Iron, that's a compleat Cure 


for the Lampars. 


If that is not the Cauſe, you ſhould 


never ceaſe inquiring till you have 


found it; for the Horſe can't ſpeak, 


and if the Groom is in Fault he won't 


tel]. 

(d) If you ſuſpe&t that the Groom 
does not give him your Allowance, it 
behoves you to take Care, that you 
have Thirty-ſix Truffles in each Load of 
Hay, as well as eight Buſhels in every 


Quarter of Oats; and that they are 


not brewed ; for there are ſome Men 
that can turn Oats into Ale. 
(e) If a Groom gallops his Horſe 
when he's full of Water, Well tell you 
tis 


REMARKS. 

(4) This Obſervation anſwers the old Proverb, 
The Maſter's Eye maketh the Horſe fat; and 
I am confirmed in my Opinion, That there is not 
one and faithful Servant in forty, thro the 
whole Kingdom. 


e A Horſe ſhould be exerciſed both before 
aud after Watering, but his bruſhing Comp 
oug 
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"tis to warm the Water in his Belly; 


from hence often comes a broken Wind. 
Make that Fellow drink a full Draught 
of Smail-Beer, or Water, and force 
him to run two or three Hundred 
Yards upon it, I believe 'twill cure 
him of that Opinion. 

It a Horſe, in his Stall, (when the 


Groom comes towards him) ſhifts from. 


Side to Side, and is afraid of every 
Mot'on the Man- makes about him, 


"tis a ſhrew'd Sign that the Groom 


beats him in your Abſence; and a Fel- 
low that will beat a Horſe will fell his 


Provender. 
) There 


REMARKS. 


ought to be before, and early in the Morning 
in Summer; in Winter, once a Day, about 


Eleven of the Clock, is ſufficient, and better than 


twice, except you travel him, for ſo much Wa- 
ter makes him eat more Hay, which inſtead of 
doing Good, preſſes upon the Diaphragm, and 
thereby hinders Perſpiration: It likewiſe makes 
the Limbs ſwell, by preſumg too much the Sides 
of the Blood Veſſels about the Thorax and Ab- 
domen. Any one will be convinced of thi: 
Truth, who hath a Horſe with iwelled Legs; let 


him only have Water once in Forty-eight Hours, 


and that not to ſwill, but dilute, and he will 


find his Horſe's Legs fall abundantly ; nor will 
keeping him from Water ſo long do him Harm. 


G. 
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Y There is a wrong: judg'd Cuſtom 
amongſt our Profeſſors, concerning 
Rowels. If a Horſe is ſick, they bleed 
him, right or wrong; give him a 
Drench, and put a Rowel under his 
Belly, without inquiring of his Maſter, 
or Keeper, what Uſage he hath lately 
had, which did occaſion that IIIneſs. 
Rowels are abſolutely neceſſary i1 ſome 
Caſes, but are abſolutely unneceſſary in 
others, and ſerve only to disfigure and 
torment a Horſe: 

As for Example, 

The Rowel in the Navel, for the 
Greaſe (which you may ſee in almoſt 
all the Coach and Cart Horſes about 
Town) is very wrong; becauſe Rowels, 
in a Horſe that's greas'd, promote too 
great a Di.charge from the Blood and 

Animal 


REMA RAS. 


As to Rowelling for the Greaſe tis wrong, 
for the Matter diſcharged by the Wound is no 
more than Blood turned white by Congeſtion ; 
and (barring the Colour) is as good Blood as any 
in the Horſe's Body; for the Horſe may as well 
looſe two Quarts of Blood every Day the Rowels 
remain, which would without all Diſpute break 
its Texture and make him Conſumptive, in as 
ſtrong a Senſe as if the Matter came from his 
Lungs, but this is to be underſtood where the 
Rowels are continued a conſiderable Time. 
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Animal Spirits, which weaken him to 
a Degree of irrecoverable Poverty. I 
have put five Rowels in a Horſe at one 
Time, (thinking by them) to let the 
Greaſe run off; but the more the Row- 
els ran, the more he ran at the Heels, 
till the Texture of his Blood was ſo 
broken, that I could not recover him. 
That convinced me *twas the wrong 
Way to cure the Greaſe. I have heard 
it ſaid, among learned Phyſicians, that 
too many Sctons, or Iſſues, will draw a 
Man into a Conſumption. In my Opt- 
nion, Rowels will do the ſame Thing. 
by a Horſe, as they are of like Nature 
and Effect. 
(g) Therefore the true and only Uſe Tru Uſe: 
of Rowels, is to diſſolve hard Swellings, of Rowel: 
d1\ 


REMARKS. 

(eg) Rowels cannot (by any known Reaſon) 
draw of 1iumonrs between the Fleſh and the 
Skin, nor are they fo very extraordinary in diſ- 
ſolving hard Sacllags; it is obvious to our 
Senſes, that a Deal of ſtinking Matter runs off, 
but, as I ſaid juſt now, *tis no more than Blood, 
ſo that all the Good Rowels can procure is only 
leſſening the Quantity of the Blood, which may 
be done in an cafer Way: Nature often does 
the Fact, when the Pbyſician gets the Credit of 
it, and, if the Patient happen to die, the poor 
Soul (like my Lady's Lap Dog) is often blamed: 
without Cauſe, © | | 
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diſcharge and cool Wounds and Bruiſes, 
to draw off, and divert Humours that 
lodge only between the Fleſh and the 
Skin. 

But if he hath not the Greaſc, What 
Need is there of a Rowel ? 

They tell you it will prevent the Greaſe 
in young Horſes; for inſtead of running 
at the Heels, or Fruſh, the Rowel will 
draw all Humours to itſelf. 

At firſt I thought ſo, till, by Experi- 
ence I found the Miſtake, as above. 


ADeſcrip- (+) Heats and Colds thicken the 
uon of the Blood, and (the Veins being too full) 


it 


REMARK S. 


(b) The Blood can by no Means turn to- 


Greaſe, as may plainly be ſhewn, by reſolvin 
it into 2 Chymical Analyſis: The Matter diſ- 


cbarged at a Horſe's Heels, which Farriers ima- 


gine to be Greaſe, is no more than Blood turn- 


ed into ſtinking Matter by the Ulcers, which are 


innumerable in the Heels of Horſes, ſaid to be 


caſed; the Farcy certainly proceeds from a 
| <4 or too flow Motion of the Blood in the 
Capillaries (or Hair-like Veſſels) and this is oc- 
ned ſeveral Ways; for if the Blood be de- 
prived of its ſpirituous Part by any Irregula- 
rities, as too hard Exerciſe, c. high — "wa 
and too much Reſt will alſo bring on the Farcy ; 

Dudes, in ſuch 
Caſes, will be ſtuffed, and made unfit to per- 
form their Office of Sccretion, and conſequently. 


for the Glands and ſecretory 


occaſion the Lentor mentioned. 
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it either turns to Greaſe, and vents at 
the Heels, or Fruſh, or (for Want of 
Circulation) ſtagnates and corrupts in 
the Veins, ſo breaks through Vein, Skin. 
and all, into Bubs of the Farcy. 

I believe no Man will aſſirm, that a 
Rowel will cure either a Heat or Cold; : 
therefore a Rowe] cannot cure either 
the Greaſe, or the Farcy. 


(i) I will be bold to fay nothing Running 
can cure a Running at the Heels, or at the 


Fruſh, -- "hy 


REMARKS. 

(i) Though Bole Armoniack, Alom, Er. may 
not be ſo proper whilſt the Horſe is in the Houſe, 
yet if he be turned to Graſs with Care, and. 
thoſe Applications uſed, tis a certain Cure for 
the Greaſe, but while you are obliged to travel, 
the only Thing you can do, is to keep his Heels, 
clean waſhed with warm Wine, and anointed. 
every Night and Morning with the Horſe Oint- 
ment, very warm, you may make the Hoſtler do 
it beſt with a Bunch of Feathers tied together. 
This Diſtemper is in the Blood, and if that be 
properly corrected, the Cure is performed, which. 
1s beſt done by Mercurials outwardly and in- 
wardly; and due Purging afterwards. 

There can be no 8 given, why any 
Medicine put into the of a Horſe ſhould cure 
the Farcy ; it is my Opinion, Nature does the 
Work, altho' ſome ignorant Perſons may aſcribe 
it to that Application; for there is nothing per- 
formed by Medicine, but may (or ought) to be. 
accounted for mechanically. 
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Fruſh, but what goes in at the Mouth, 
Yet our Farriers ignorantly endeavour 
to ſtop a Running at the Heels and 


Fruſh, by applying Bole Armoniack,. 


Allom, Vitriol, Lime-water and Ver- 


degreaſe, which are quite contrary to. 


the Cure; for all Stypticks repel the 
ſharp Diſtillation, which ſhould have a 
free Paſſage, elſe the Limbs will ſwell 
to a very great Degree, and muſt (in 
Time) tumble down, and burſt out, 


again in ſuch a Tide as will be hard to 


ſtem. For ſtopping is not curing. See 
Page 16. 

Four Parts in Five of our Farriers, 
maintain that the Farcy lies betwen the 
Fleſh and the Skin. Why then don't 
Roweling cure it? But it does not lie 
between the Fleſh and the Skin, there- 
fore Roweling never did, nor ever can, 
cure it. For Example, 

Before the Buds break out, the Veins 
cord ; which is a ſtrong Preſumption 
that the Diſtemper hath its Origin in 
the Blood, becauſe there is its firſt Ap- 

nce. Secondly, Take a Pint of 
Blood from the Neck of any Horſe 
whoſe Veins are corded any where about 
him, and it will ſhew its Corruption as 


ſoon 
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ſoon as it is cold. Laſtly, Bleeding 
checks the Diſtemper ; whereas, if you 
did not bleed, it would break out of 
every Part of him; from the Ears to 
the Soals of his Feet; even the Corners 
of his Eyes, his Yard, and the very In- 
ſide of his Hoofs, or wherever there 
are any Blood Veſlels. 

Theſe Demonſtrations oblige me to 
believe the Diſtemper docs not lie in 
the Sk'n, but in the Veins: But the 
moſt ſubſtantial Proof, is the Cure, 
which J can perfect without touching 
the Buds, or making the leaſt outward 
Application. 

Mr. Morgan, who lived in 1 560, has 
given a right Deicription of the Farcy 
ia his Book, but his Method of Cure 
was performed by putting the Medi- 
cines into the Ears of a Horſe, and 
ſewing them up; which is very unſuc- 
ceſsfully practiſed to this Day. 

The Generality of our preſent Far- ADeſcrip- 
riers give the Fire, that is, they draw tion of 
(with a red hot Iron) a Circle (like a fringe 
Magic Spell) round the Buds, burning 
half through the Skin. This they ſay, 
tops the Spreading, and is called Fi- 
riag. Then, into every Bud, they _ 

the 
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the End of a red-hot Poker, burning the 
Bud to the Bottom, which is accounted, 
by them, a complete Cure for the Farcy : 
But I ſhould rather take it to be a De- 
ſcription of the laſt Puniſhment allotted 
for wicked Men. Who can imagine, 
that a red-hot Iron would correct the 
Blood, and cure a Diſtemper ? 


To cure the Farcy. Take half an Ounce 


of Roman Vitriol, boiled, in a Pint of 
Chamber-lye, 2 Penniworth of Turpen- 


tine, 2 Pennyworth of Bole Armoniack, 
of Rue. Give it inward- 


and a Hand 
ly, and repeat the Doſe, if requiſite. 
(k) The Glanders proceed from ſeve- 


tion of the ral repeated Colds, ſuch as are catched 
Glanders. at Winter-graſs: And by lying long 


upon the Lungs and Glands, corrupt 
the Blood, and produce that unhappy 
Conſequence of running at the Noſtrils. 

(1) The Mourning of the Chine is 


downright Poverty of Fleſh and Blood, 
which 


REMARKS. 
(4) For the Cure of which, Venice Turpentine, 
Balſam of Capivi or Barbadoes Tar, made into 
Balls, with Liquorice Powder, are the molt effi- 


cacious, if given the Bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg 


every Morning, for ſome Time. 
() The Author is right as to the Mourning 


of the Chine, for that which he calls the Veſſel 
is. 


with Remarks, &c. 


which the Severity of the Diſtemper 
(i. e. Cold) brings on, and may be 
compared to the Condition of a lean 
Man in a Conſumption: But there is 
no ſuch Thing as the Running of the 
ſpinal Marrow at the Noſtrils, (as many 
affirm) for, the Veſſel that con ains the 
ſpinal Marrow, is compoſed of the 
ſame Coats that incloſe the Brain, and 
is continued from the Brain (without 
Disjunction) through the Neck and 
Chine Bones, till it ends in the Dock, 
ſo that there is not the leaſt Com- 
munication between the ſpinal Marrow 
and the Noſtrils. It is the ſame in 
human Bodies. 

(n) Would you know when a Horſe To diſco- 
is in a Fever? There is a Pulſe a little ver a Fe- 
above the Knee, in the Inſide of his 


Leg, 


REMARKS. 
is certainly no more than a Prolongation of the 
Dura Mater which incloſes the Brain. 


1 
(m) A Horſe's Pulſe in a Fever may ve 1 
eaſily be felt over-againſt the Heart on the Lett 
Side, and Bleeding (fince you cannot well vo- if 
mit a Horſe) is the only Remedy at the Be- al 
ginving : But if you ſuppoſe him paſt the Criſis, 1 

en proper Cordials are moſt eligible. The if 
Author's Glyfter is good, provided it be pro- 
perly adminiſtered. 
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- Glyſters. 


A Glyſter on may not ſlip 
in a Fever 8 


The Pocket-Farrier, 


Leg, which may be felt in thin-ſkinned 
Horſes; but the beſt and ſureſt Way is 
to put your Hand to his Noſtrils, and to 
diſcover it by the Heat of his Breath. 


There is a Time (in ſome Fevers) 


when it is dangerous to bleed or purge ; 
then Glyfters are of excelent Uſe, I 
muſt ſay abſolutely neceſſary ; but not 
One in a Thouſand wil! give themſclves 
the Trouble to relieve the poor ſick 
Creature in that Way : For two Rea- 
ſons; Firſt, Few People know when a 
Horſe is in a Fever. 

Secondly, They ſcldom are provided 
with ſo material an Inſtrument as a 
Glyſter pipe; therefore, for the Sake of 
the Creature, and thoſe who love him, 
the following Glyſter (in a Fever) is as 
good as any, and as little Trouble. 
But firſt, beſpeak (at a Pewterer's) a 
Pipe, eight or ten Inches long, with 
a Bore large enough to receive the 
End of your Finger, and a Rim at one 
End of the Pipe, that what you tie 
off. Then boil a 
poonful of Oatmeal in two Quarts of 


Water, together with two Ounces of 
Sena, and half a Pound of brown Su- 
gar, half a Pint of Sweet Oil, and a 

Handful 


with Remarks, &c. 


Handſul of Salt. Get a Bladder at an 
Apothecary's, that will contain the 
aboveſaid Quantity, and tie its Neck 
to the Pipe. Pour the Glyſter (with a 
Funnel) thro” the Pipe into the Bladder, 
and give it Blood-warm, ſetting the 
Horſe's hinder Parts higheſt. Keep him 
quiet in the Stable till he voids it; the 
longer it ſtays with him the better : But 
you need not tie his Tail down to his 
Fundament; *tis ridiculous to think it 
will detain it a Moment. 

If a Groom, or Farrier, in Bleeding, 
miſs the Vein, don't let him ſtrike his 
Flem a ſecond Time into the ſame 
Place, becauſe it ſometimes makes the 
Neck ſwell, and proves troubleſome to 
cure: But the extravaſated Blood in- 


fallibly makei the (x) Neck ſwell, and Swelled 
| the Neck. 


REMARKS. 

(=) There is not the leaſt Hazard in ftriking | 
the Flem into the ſame Wound, provided it be I | 
done with Judgment ; and, in my Opinion, a 
{ſwelled Neck (after Bleeding) oftener proceeds 
from a weunded Tendon, or the Coat of an Ar- 
tery being touched, than extravaſated Blood from 
the Vein. A Horſe, after Bleeding, ſhould not 
eat Hay for Half a Day, for, b Þ doing, the 
Motion of the Muſcles of the Neck may bring 
an Inflammation and —_ if fo, the Poul. 

tice 


The Cure. 


The Pocttet- Farrier, 


the Jugular Vein rot quite away from 
the Orifice up to the Jaw- bone, and 
downward almoſt. to the Shoulder, 
which may prove the Loſs of your 
Horſe ; therefore he ſhould take Care, 
(in the Pinning) that he leaves not a 
Drop of Blood between the Fleſh and 
the Skin. 

The Turnep Poul:ice makes the beſt 
Cure; but, if the Neck ſhould happen 
to be extremely bad, to help the Poul- 
tice, you mult put a ſmall Hair Rowel 
two or three Inches below the hard 
Swelling, and continue a Repetition of 
the Poultice Mornings and Evenings 


till it is well. And this is all that is in 


the great Wonder of a ſwelled Neck, 
that coſt ſo many Horſes a long Fit of 
Illneſs, and ſo many Gentlemen many 
a Pound. 

(o) If you dock a Horſe, never put 


under 
REMARK S. 

tice mentioned, or ſcalded Bran applied warm, are 
proper. A Rowel is of no Service ; but if there 
form a Tumour, when you feel Matter fluctuate 
under your Finger, then it is beſt to open it, and 
ive a free Diſcharee, and dreſs it with the Horſe 

mtment, keeping the Neck well cloathed. 
(e) This is a Caution: If a little com- 
mon Turpentine be applied, and the Iron upon 
— 11, 


8 3 4 


3 
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under his Tail the Knife or Inſtrument, 
which is to cut it off ; becauſe you then 
muſt ſtrike the Tail, which will bruiſe 
it; then it mortifies; and that's the 
Reaſon ſo many Horſes die with Dock- 
ing : But lay his Tail next the Block, 
(and at one Blow) drive the Knife thro” 
a Joint, if poſſible : Stand prepared with 
a hot Iron to fear the End of the Dock, 
and ſtop Bleeding. | 

(p) Never draw a Horſe's Soals on Never 
any Pretence whatſoever. There is no dra a 
Hurt or Wound in the Caſk of the Foot, Soal. 
but may be come at; and *tis the Re- 
verſe of a Cure for a Founder, though 
the Farriers always do it. A Man may 


help a Founder'd Horſe, but L never 
knew one cur'd. 


H 2 A 


REMARKS. 


it, tis the ſafeſt from Danger of an Inflamma- 
tion and Gangrene. 


(p) Soals are oftener drawn by ignorant Far- 
riers than Neceſſi:y requires, and it is the Reverſe 
of a Cure for a Founder; tho',if you cannot come Ku 
to the Bottom of a gravel'd Hoof, the ſafeſt Way x 
to prevent a Quitterbone 1s to draw the Soal, and 
afterwards keep the Heel open to guard againſt - 
2 Founder or narrow Heel. 
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74 
Falſe 


The Pocket-Farrier, 
() A falſe Quarter may in three 


Quarter. Months Time be cured, and no Sign 


of it left behind. The Hoof is juſt 
fo long growing, from the firſt Har- 
dening at the Cronet to the Paring 
away at the Toe : But ſuch Underta- 
kings cannot be performed on a Jour- 
ney, and are more than I promiſed in 
my Preface. 

There are innumerable Misfortunes, 
which no Man can cure, or human 
Poreſight guard againſt. 

J have mentioned moſt of the com- 
mon Accidents, and have taken _ 

that, 


REMARKS. 

(;) Here I take the Author to be miſtaken, 
for if the Horſe have really a falſe Quarter from 
a Quitterbone, Ec. it wi l always be diſcernible, 
and will unavoidably grow fo till his dying I 8 
I will not ſay but the Blemiſh may be helped by 
raſping the Hoof, and filling up the Cavities with 
any Kind of Cement, and blacking it over af- 


terwards; but *tis ſtill a falſe — and ſuch 


a Horſe will not bear hard Roads. There is a 
Dealer in Horſes lives at Kendall in Nefmenland, 
and keeps the King';s- Arms Inn, who has a moſt 
dexterous Way of ſcreening Blemiſhes of this Na- 
ture, or even any other Faults in. Horſes ; inſo- 
much that I thought it proper to give this Hint, 
leſt he might impoſe ſome lame Horſes upon un- 
unwary Travellers, wha. too often ſubmit ſuch 
Things to his Honeſty. 


with Remarks, &c. 


that, under ſome of thoſe Heads you 
may find a great deal of Help by the 
Analogy they have to one another ; 
and, having added more than is neceſ- 
ſary on a Journey, I beg Leave to end 
here. 

There is no Drug, or Compoſition, 
put in here, but what is very cheap, 
and may be had almoſt in every Coun- 
try Village you travel through; ſo Þ 
hope 1 have left no Difficulty on any 
body. But if I ſhould be condemned 
by ſome, for preſuming to leave the 
beaten Paths of all the well-knowing 
Authors that wrote before me, how 
could I anſwer to others, had I neg- 
lected an Improvement which may 
turn to the general Good of Man and 
Beaſt? 

(r) I have read all I could find, and 
have tricd their Receipts with great 

Attention 
REMARKS. | 

(-) There are certain anumerable ſooliſh!y 
contrived Receipts in moſt Authors, who have 
treated largely on Farriery ; the leſs Phyſic the 
better, as the Captain very juſtly obſerves, pro- 
vided your judgment is _ and, if oth-ryiſc, 
vou ought not to preſcrib: a ſinzle Gran; for 


there is ſcarcely ay Medicine but wil either 
} ro:ure 


The Pocket- Farrier, &c. 


Attention and Expence ; and, I aſſure 
you, *rwas Experience alone that led 
me iato the Knowledge of contracting 
over- grown Receipts, haſtening Cures, 
and moderating Coſts. | 
What a Splutter has Monſ. Solleyſell 


made in his Works, where it coſts you: 
as many Pounds to cure a Diſtemper, 


as it does Shillings in this? beſides the 
Difficulty. and the Loſs of. Time. 

If what is here faid proves uſeful and 
acceptable to my Friends, 1 may not be 


unwilling to. proceed another Time, 


and impart thoſe Secrets, which the De- 


ſign and Purpoſe of this Treatiſe has: 


obliged me to omit ; together with ma: 
ny more belonging to Horſes, which 


(by long Experience and indefatigable 


Application) I have diſcover'd. 
REMARKS. 


—— Good, or occafion Harm, if given to a 


iſtemper'd Creature. 
If the ſoregoing Additions- and Remarks, 
which were made purely to ſtrengthen the Book 
r the public Good)pgove uſeful and acceptable 
to the Reader, (as Filatter myſelf they will) I 
mall fully have my End. 
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Dr. Mead's Powder and Method, whicB 
is a certain Remedy for the Cure of the 
Bite of a Mad Dog. i 

ET the Patient be blooded at the 
Arm nine or ten Ounces. 

Take of the Herb, called in Latin . | 
Lichen cinereus terreſtris, in*Engliſh "1 
' Aſp-colour*d Ground Liverwort, cleaned, | 

| dried, and powdered, half an Ounce. f 
Of black Pepper powder'd 2 {8 
Drachms. 1 

Mix theſe well together, and divide j 


the Powder into four Doſes, one of 


: which muſt be taken every Morning, ( 
faſting,. for four Mornings ſucceſſively, i 
O in half a Pint of Cow's Milk warm: j 


After theſe four Doſes are taken, the | 
| Patient muſt go into the cold Bath, or 
I a cold Spring or River, every Morning. 
faſting, for a Month ; he muſt be dipr | 
all over, but not ſtay in (with his Head | 
above Water)longer than half a Minute, | 


8 if the Water de very cold: After this — 
, he muſt go in thre& Times a Week for | 
a Fortnight long | 
; The Lichen ry common Herb, | 
and grows generally in ſandy and bar- 

ren Soils all. over England. The right 

Time to gather it is in the Months of | 
Q#ober- or November. 
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An eaſy and approved Remedy for the 
Rheumatiſm. 


AKE five Ounces of Stone Brim- 

ſtone; reduce it to a fine Powder 
divide it into fourteen equal Parts ; take 
one Part every Morning in Spr.ng Wa- 
ter: Continue it as you find proper. 


To make Blacł-Ball for Boots. 


AKE fix Ounces of Bees- Wax, 

two Ounces of Virgin's-Wax, one 
Ounce of hard Tallow, and one Barrel 
of Lamp-Black well mixed and boiled 
together in an earthen Pot glazed. When 
you take it off the Fire, take one Ounce 
of Plumb Gum beaten very ſmall ; 
which pour in gradually, ſtirring it con- 
tiaually till it is quite cold and incorpo- 
rated, then preſerve it for Uſe. 


To keep Arms from Riuſt. 

NE Ounce of Camphire to two 

Pounds of Hog's-Lard; diſſolve 
them together, and take off the Scum; 
mix as much Black Lead as will bring 
them to an Ironglour ; rub your 
Arms over with and let it lie on 
twenty-four Hours; then clean them 
as well as poſſible with a Linnen Cloth, 
and they will keep without the leaſt 
Ruſt for ſix Months, 
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